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ARCHEOLOGY  OF  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

By  EDGAR  L.  HEWETT. 


Following  is  the  first  article  on  the  monumental  work  done  by  the  Southwest 
Society,  A.  I.  A.,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Hewett,  Director  of  the  School 
of  American  Archaeology  ( founded  last  year  principally  through  the  efforts  oj 
the  Southwest  Society,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Los  Angeles).  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  American  School,  on  a  par  with  the  world-famous  Classical 
Schools  in  Rome,  Athens  and  Jerusalem ;  the  Americanizing  of  the  work  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  the  foremost  of  American  scientific 
bodies the  systematizing  of  such  work  in  a  national  system  beginning  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  Institute  by  Act  of  Congress  and  the  unification  of  the 
government  departments  and  the  foremost  universities  and  museums  of  the 
country  to  this  work;  the  foundation  of  the  Southwest  Museum  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  in  Santa  Fe — these  are  among  the 
achievements  in  which  the  Southwest  Society  has  been  a  leader.  Besides 
this,  it  has  the  largest  membership  of  any  similar  body  in  the  world,  by  some 
50  per  cent. 

The  work  described  by  Dr.  Hewett  has  left  a  monument  comparable  to  the 
work  of  governments  and  scientific  bodies  in  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine,  Mexico, 
Egypt,  etc.  This  noble  American  ruin  is  already  visited  by  hundreds 
of  tourists.  The  wonderfully  interesting  antiquities  from  it  now  rest  in  the 
Southwest  Museum  rooms  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  admitted  that  “the  development  of  American  archaeology  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  dates  from  the  organization  of  the  Southwest  Society It  is  also  admitted 
that  no  other  archaeological  society  in  the  United  States  has  accomplished  so 
much  in  active  work  for  its  own  community  as  well  as  for  the  world  of 
science.  Chas.  F.  Lummis. 

THE  PUYE. 

N  TPIE  summer  of  1907  work  was  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southwest  Society  of  the  Archaeolog¬ 
ical  Institute  of  America  on  the  ruins  of  Puye1,  in 
New  Mexico.  This  is  the  first  of  the  ancient  pueblos 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  be  systematically  exca¬ 
vated,  and  the  second  ruin  in  the  United  States  to  be  scientifically 
treated  with  a  view  to  its  permanent  preservation  as  a  National 
Monument. 

(1)  The  derivations  of  Tewa  place  names  mentioned  in  this  and  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  papers,  that  will  be  presented  on  the  Archaeology  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  have  been  determined  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  John  P.  Harrington. 

Puye :  assembling  place  of  cottontail  rabbits.  Pu,  cottontail  rabbit ;  ye,  to 
assemble,  to  meet.  The  word  Puye  must  not  be  confused  with  puye,  buckskin. 
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Puye  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  ancient  “Cliff  Cities  ’ 
of  the  Southwest.  It  occupies  an  imposing  situation  (Plate  1-a) 
on  the  Pajarito  plateau,  ten  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Hspanola 
and  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Fe.  Since  1880  the  place  has 
received  some  attention  in  fhe  writings  of  Powell,  Bandelier,  Lum- 
mis,  and  the  present  writer.  Through  widely  published  photographs 
its  general  appearance  has  been  well  known  for  some  years,  and 
much  has  been  said  concerning  its  history,  based  upon  surface  evi¬ 
dence  and  Tewa  story.  But  here,  as  in  archaeological  research  all 
over  the  world,  it  is  the  spade  that  must  be  depended  upon  to  lay 
bare  the  irrefutable  record. 

At  first,  determined  opposition  to  the  excavation  of  the  ruins  at 
Puye  was  offered  by  the  Indians  from:  the  nearest  Tewa  village, 
Santa  Clara,  ten  miles  away  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  on  whose 
reservation  the  site  is  located.  The  governor,  head  men,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  caciques,  or  religious  rulers,  were  met  in  council 
and  the  whole  matter  frankly  laid  before  them.  It  was  explained 
to  them  that  this  was  our  way  of  studying  the  history  of  the  Indian 
tribes ;  that  we  believed  that  the  thoughts  and  works  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  and  of  the  other  peoples  with  whom  they  had  been  in  contact 
constituted  a  noble  record,  worthy  of  being -recovered  and  preserved 
for  all  time.  Some  appeal  was  made  to  their  sense  of  gratitude 
for  assistance  rendered  them  in  the  past  in  securing  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  much-needed  and  justly-deserved  extension  of  their 
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reservation,  and  a  law  releasing  them  from  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  their  lands,  which  at  one  time  had  threatened  the  extinction  of 
the  titles  to  their  homes.  Bare  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  permit  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  we  were  acting 
entirely  within  our  rights  in  making  excavations  on  their  reservation, 
for  it  was  desired  to  rely  mostly  upon  their  higher  sentiments  in 
the  matter.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  reproduce  the 
speeches  of  the  head  men  on  this  subject.  They  abounded  in  inci¬ 
sive  and  cogent  argument  which  demanded  unequivocal  and  logical 
answer.  On  the  whole,  their  contention  was  on  a  high  plane,  and 
their  deliberation  marked  by  much  lofty  sentiment.  It  ended  in  all 
objection  being  withdrawn  and  most  cordial  relations  established, 
which  were  afterward  expressed  in  a  perfectly  friendly  attitude 
toward,  and  interest  in,  our  work. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  Puye  as  a  “cliff  city,” 
though  it  must  be  understood  that  the  term  “city”  does  not  imply 
anything  of  civic  organization  comparable  to  that  of  our  modern 
municipalities.  Nevertheless,  there  were,  in  the  social  organization 
that  existed  here,  elements  of  collective  order  that  characterize  the 
civic  group  that  we  designate  by  the  term  “city.”  There  were 
closely-regulated  community  life,  definite  societary  obligation,  and 
in  point  of  numbers  the  population  was  ample  to  constitute  a  modern 
city. 

Geologically,  Puye  is  a  rock  of  grayish-yellow  tufa,  5750  feet  long, 


Pirate  lb — Panorama  of  Pajarito  Peateau  — Photo  by  Craycroft. 
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varying  in  width  from  90  to  700  feet.  Its  outlines  are  shown  in  the 
map  (Plate  II),  and  something  of  its  general  aspect  in  the  pano¬ 
ramic  photograph  (Plate  VH-b).  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  great 
tufaceous  blanket  that  once  covered  the  entire  Pajarito  Plateau  to 
a  thickness  of  from  50  to  1500  feet.  This  covering  of  tufa  has 
been  completely  dissected  by  ages  of  water  and  wind  erosion.  In 
the  northern  part  not  over  10  per  cent  of  it  remains.  These  frag¬ 
ments  appear  as  a  multitude  of  geological  islands  (Plate  I-b),  some 
almost  circular,  but  mostly  long  strips  (in  Spanish,  potreros),  ex¬ 
tending  east  and  west  from  the  base  of  the  Jemez  Mountains  towards 
the  Rio  Grande.  They  present,  on  the  south  side,  vertical  escarp¬ 
ments  rising  above  talus  slopes  that  reach  usually  almost  to  the  dry 
arroyos  in  the  valley  bottoms.  The  north  side  is  always  less  abrupt, 


Plate  Va — Excavated  Cliff  Rooms 


presenting  only  small  escarpments  and  long  gentle  slopes  to  the 
valley.  There  is  scant  soil  on  the  tops  of  these  mesas,  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  grass,  juniper  and  pinon.  The  valleys  are  lightly 
forested  with  pine  of  not  very  ancient  growth.  The  altitude  is 
about  7000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Puye  is  almost  beyond 
compare.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Jemez  range,  with  its 
rounded  contours  and  heavily  forested  slopes  (Plate  I-a.)  On 
the  eastern  horizon  one  sees  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Santa 
Fe  range,  embracing  the  highest  peaks  in  New  Mexico.  The 
northern  extremity  of  the  panorama  lies  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  at  the  south  end,  near  Albuquerque,  is  the  rounded  outline  of 
the  Sandia  Mountain,  Oku,  the  “Sacred  Turtle”  of  Tewa  myth- 


Pirate  IXb — Tuyo,  the  Beack  Mesa,  erom^vSan  Iedefonso 
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ology.  The  great  synclinal  trough  of  the  Rio  Grande  extends  from 
north  to  south  between  the  two  ranges.  The  portion  of  it  here  seen 
formed  the  'bed  of  a  Miocene  lake.  The  great  expanse  of  yellow¬ 
ish  Santa  Re  marl,  which  the,  winds  have  piled  into  rounded  dunes 
and  trimmed  into  turreted  castles,  presents  at  all  times  a  weird 
and  fantastic  appearance.  In  the  immediate  foreground  to  the  east 
one  looks  down  upon  the  level  plateau  stretching  away  to  the  valley. 
In  the  summer  and  fall  this  is  variegated  by  masses  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  cover  the  open  parks  among  the  junipers,  marking 
the  fields  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Beyond  this  lies  several  miles 
of  open  grass  lands.  To  the  northwest  about  a  mile  and  a  half 


— Photo  by  Dixon. 

Plate  Ilia — Rock  Trail  at  Fininicangwii 

the  yellow  rock  of  Shufinne  dominates  the  plain,  and  to  the  west 
and  south  lie  numbers  of  the  detached  masses  which  I  have  spoken 
of  as  geological  islands.  Southwest  about  ten  miles  the  round  black 
bulk  of  Tuyo  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  (Plate 
IX-b.)  Here  is  an  example  of  the  geologically  recent  basaltic  ex¬ 
trusions  which  characterize  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  this  point 
south  through  White  Rock  Canon.  This  is  the  historic  “Black 
Mesa,”  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  of  the  early  period  of 
Spanish  occupation.  In  Tewa  mythology,  Tuyo  is  the  “Sacred  Fire 
Mountain.”  Its  top  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  semi-subter¬ 
ranean  dwellings,  and  fire  shrines  are  still  maintained  there  by  the 
Indians  of  San  Ildefonso. 
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Puye  was  the  principal  focus  of  a  population  that  occupied  a 
number  of  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  this  plateau.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  outlying  settlements  of  this  group  will  be  briefly 
described  before  considering  Puye  itself.  There  are  many  “small 
house”  ruins,  containing  anywhere  from  two  to  fifty  rooms  each, 
scattered  all  over  the  district,  that  are  not  taken  account  of  in  this 
paper.  The  villages  are  for  the  most  part  found  on  the  tops  of 
the  mesas,  on  almost  every  one  of  which,  of  any  size,  some  house 
remains  are  found.  The  large  settlements  consisted  of  from  one  to 


— Photo  by  Bean. 
Plate  Illb — Stairway  at  Navawi 


three  quadrangular  pueblos,  one  or  more  small  houses  near  by,  and 
a  village  of  excavated  rooms  in  the  nearest  adjacent  cliff  wall. 

The  northernmost  settlement  is  the  Shufinne1  above  mentioned. 

This  town  lay  to  the  northwest  of  Puye  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
and  was  ^separated  from  it  by  the  deep  gorge  of  Santa  Clara 
Canon.  It  occupied  a  small  tufa  island,  the  only  one  north  of  the 
canon.  The  rock  of  Shufinne  is  a  commanding  feature  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  being  plainly  visible  from  the  Tesuque  divide,  just  north  of 
Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  settlement  here 
consisted  of  a  small  pueblo  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  a  group  of 

(i)  From  Tsiphenu,  dark  colored  obsidian  flakes;  Tsi,  obsidian  flake;  phenu, 
dark.  In  the  Santa  Clara  dialect,  the  form  is  Tsifeno. 


Plate  IIIc — Stairway  at  Puye 
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houses  built  against  the  vertical  wall  forming  the  southern  face 

0fOntheftnext  mesa  and  in  its  adjacent  valley  south  of  the  Puye 
are  three  small  pueblos,  one  on  the  mesa  rim  and  two  m  the  valley, 
these  being  the  only  valley  pueblos  of  any  size  in  this  region, 
s  afso  a  cliff  village  of  several  hundred  excavated  rooms  in  the 
rock  wall  There  is  a  lack  of  certainty  in  Tewa  tradition  with 
reference  'to  these  ruins,  but  from  the  most  reliable  information 
obtainable  I  now  believe  that  these  taken  together  constituted  the 
settlement  of  Navahu1.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  com- 
muffity  was  mentioned  by  me  in  a  note  in  the  American  Anthropolo¬ 
gist  in  1906  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  repetition  here . 
B  "In  the  second  valley  south  of  the  great  pueblo  and  cliff  village 
of  Puye,  in  the  Pajarito  Park,  New  Mexico,  is  a  pueblo  ruin  known 


Plate  IVa — Rock  Trail  at  Tsankawi 

0  the  Tewa  Indians  as  Navahu,  this  being  as  they  claim  the 
ncient  name  of  the  village.  The  ruined  villages  of  this  plateau 
re  Tewa  of  the  pre-Spanish  period.  This  particular  pueblo  was 
veil  situated  for  agriculture,  there  being  a  considerable  acreage  of 
illable  land  near  by— far  more  than  this  small  P°Pul^'°"  h 
lave  utilized.  The  old  trail  across  the  neck  of  the  mesa  to  the 
lorth  is  worn  hip  deep  in  the  rock,  showing  constant  ong-con- 
inued  use.  I  infer  that  these  were  the  fields  of  not  only  the  people 
3f  Navahu,  but  also  of  the  more  populous  settlements  beyond  tb® 
^reat  mesa  to  the  north,  where  tillable  land  is  wanting.  ie 
Indians  assert  that  the  name  ‘ Navahu '  refers  to  th, e  large  area  >f 
cultivated  lands.  This  suggests  an  identity  with  Novato,  which 
Fray  Alonso  de  Benavides,  m  his  Memorial  on  New  Mexic  ,  p 
lished  in  1630,  applied  to  that  branch  of  the  Apache  nation  (  Apaches 
(i)  Navahu,  or  Navahuge:  place  of  the  cultivated  fields.  Nava,  field,  flat 
land;  ge,  place. 
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Plates  IVb  and  c — Rock  Trail  at  Tsankawi 

de  Navajo’)  then  living  to  the  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  beyond 
the  very  section  above  mentioned.  Speaking  of  these  people, 
Benavides  says:  ‘But  these  (Apaches)  of  Navajo  are  very  great 
farmers  (labr adores) ,  for  that  (is  what)  Navajo  signifies — “great 
planted  fields”  ( sementeras  grandes).’  ” 

These  facts  may  admit  of  two  interpretations.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  author  was  the  first  to  use  the  name  Navajo  in  literature, 
and  he  would  have  been  almost  certain  to  have  derived  it  from  the 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  among  whom  he  lived  as  Father  Custodian 
of  the  Province  from  1622  to  1629,  since  the  Navajo  never  so 
designated  themselves.  The  expression,  “the  Apaches  of  Navajo,” 
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Plate  III — Ruins  of  the  Great  Commu 

may  have  been  used  to  designate  an  intrusive  band  that  had  invaded 
Tewa  territory  and  become  intrenched  in  this  particular  valley.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Navajo,  since  the  pastoral  life  of  post-Spanish 
times  was  not  then  possible  to  them,  may  have  been  so  definitely 
agriculturists,  as  Benavides  states  (although  he  did  not  extend  his 
missionary  labors  to  them),  and  have  occupied  such  areas  of  culti¬ 
vated  lands  that  their  habitat,  wherever  it  was,  would  have  been 
known  to  the  Tewa  as  Navajo,  “the  place  of  great  planted  fields." 

On  the  next  mesa  to  the  south,  a  potrero  several  miles  in  length, 
are  two  groups  of  ruins  which  I  now  believe  constituted  the  settle¬ 
ment  known  in  Tewa  tradition  as  Pininicangwi1.  The  western  group 
is  composed  of  one  quadrangle  and  four  small-house  ruins,  the  group 
occupying  a  space  of  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  About 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  is  the  other  group,  consisting  of  one  quad¬ 
rangle  and  two  small  houses.  All  the  buildings  of  this  settlement 

(i)  Pininicangwi:  Phininikanwi’i,  popcorn  meal  mesa-neck.  Phinini,  pop¬ 
corn  ;  kan,  flour ;  phininikan,  meal  made  of  roasted  corn ;  wi’i,  a  narrow  place 
between  two  mesas  formed  where  two  canons,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mesa, 
have  their  sources  near  together.  Wi’i  is  a  geographical  term  much  used  by  the 
Tewa.  A  trail  often  leads  up  one  canon,  across  the  Wi’i  and  down  the  other 
canon.  There  are  a  few  of  a  clan  known  as  Phininit’owa  or  Popcorn  People 
still  left  at  San  Ildefonso. 
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are  within  a  few  rods  of  the  mesa  rim,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
escarpments  are  many  excavated  cliff  houses. 

Of  the  next  settlement  south,  the  last  in  the  Puye  district,  we 
have  no  Indian  name.  The  great  potrero  on  which  the  ruins  are 
situated,  and  the  valley  to  the  south  of  it,  are  known  by  the  Spanish 
name  Chupadero.  The  main  pueblo  is  a  quadrangle  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  square.  Near  by  are  three  small-house 
ruins  and  a  reservoir.  In  the  cliff  wall  below  are  hundreds  of 
excavated  rooms. 

The  settlements  above  described  seem  to  have  been  rather  closely 
related.  The  villages  are  all  connected  by  well-worn  trails,  some 
of  them  of  unusual  depth.  The  one  shown  in  Plate  Ill-a  crosses  a 
narrow  neck  (wi’i)  of  the  mesa  of  Pininicangwi.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion  (Plate  IV-a,  Tsankawi)  it  is  the  deepest  worn  rock  trail  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  entirely  by  the 
attrition  of  human  feet,  being  so  situated  that  its  depth  could  not 
be  augmented  by  water  erosion.  The  net-work  of  trails  to  be  seen 
over  this  entire  plateau  is  one  of  its  most  interesting  archaeological 
features.  The  trail  is  a  sharply  cut  path,  usually  about  eight  inches 
wide,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  and  in  many  places  more. 
The  path  narrows  but  little  toward  the  bottom  and  is  remarkably 
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Plate  VI  Ic — General  Panor/  ^ 

clean  cut.  (Plate  IV-bc.)  A  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
plateau  is  rock  devoid  of  soil,  and  these  paths  afford  an  imperish¬ 
able  record  of  ages  of  coming  and  going.  The  well-worn  stairways 
are.  worthy  of  particular  notice  (Plate  Ill-b.)  In  the  archseo- 
logical  map  of  the  district  that  is  in  course  of  preparation,  the 
entire  system  of  trails  and  game  traps  (navas)  (Plate  IX-a)  are 
shown,  and  in  a  future  paper  this  subject  will  be  discussed  at  length. 

The  Puye  is  a  fine  example  of  the  ancient  Pajaritan  community. 

At  this  place  is  found  everything  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Pa¬ 
jaritan  culture;  every  form  of  house  ruins,  typical  in  construction 
and  placement ;  sanctuaries,  pictographs,  implements,  utensils,  sym¬ 
bolic  decoration,  all  following  a  well-defined  order,  and  conforming 
in  all  essential  particulars  to  a  type  of  culture  to  which  I  have  for 
present  convenience  given  the  name  Pajaritan. 

The  Puye  settlement  was  made  up  of  two  aggregations  of  dwell¬ 
ings :  1.  T  he  great  quadrangle  on  the  mesa  top,  an  arrangement 

of  four  huge  terraced  community  houses  about  a  court,  forming 
at  once  an  effective  fortification  and  a  capacious  dwelling ;  a  com¬ 
pact  residential  fortress  that  might  not  inappropriately  be  called 
the  citadel.  (See  ground  plan,  Fig.  1.)  2.  The  cliff  villages,  con¬ 

sisting  of  a  succession  of  dwellings  built  against  and  within  the 
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wall  of  the  cliff,  usually  at  the  level  where  the  talus  slope  meets 
the  vertical  escarpment.  The  latter  will  be  described  first. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Puye  mesa  (Plate  II)  shows  an 
almost  continuous  succession  of  dwellings  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  cliff  is  more  than  a  mile 
(5750  feet)  in  length.  We  note  here  three  classes  of  dwellings. 
1.  Excavated,  cave-like  rooms,  serving  as  domiciles,  without  any 
form  of  construction  in  front  (Plate  V-a.)  2.  Excavated  rooms 

with  open  rooms  or  porches  built  on  in  front,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  example  shown  in  Plate  V-b.  3.  Houses  of  stone,  one  to 
three  stories  high,  with  corresponding  number  of  terraces,  built 
upon  the  talus  against  the  cliff.  In  these  groups  the  excavated 
chambers  now  seen  in  the  cliff  wall  were  simply  back  rooms  of  the 
terraced  buildings.  Such  was  the  example  shown  in  Plate  V-c. 
An  examination  of  the  talus  discloses  remains  of  the  walls  of  several 
villages  of  considerable  extent  that  were  built  upon  the  talus  against 
the  cliff.  Plate  Vl-a  shows  a  section  of  the  cliff  which  was  the 
site  of  one  of  these  talus  pueblos,  a  building  two  stories  high.  The 
row  of  holes  in  the  cliff  wall  shows  where  the  ceiling-beams  of  the 
second  story  rested.  The  walls  of  first-floor  rooms  are  to  be  found 
under  the  debris  where  the  talus  meets  the  vertical  cliff.  The  ruins 
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of  a  number  of  excavated  back  rooms  are  to  be  seen  in  the  wall. 

All  of  section  4  of  the  cliff  (Plate  II),  and  a  great  part  of 
section  5,  is  broken  about  midway  of  its  height  by  a  ledge  which 
shelves  back  a  few  yards  and  then  meets  another  vertical  wall. 
On  this  ledge  and  against  and  within  this  upper  wall  are  the 
remains  of  another  succession  of  dwellings.  These  continue  for  a 
distance  of  2100  feet.  Ihis,  added  to  the  line  of  dwellings  on  the 
lower  level,  gives  a  continuous  extent  of  house  remains  of  this 
character  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  dwellings  of  this 
upper  ledge  were  quite  like  those  below.  Here  were  the  simple 
cave-like  houses,  the  porched  chambers  and  the  terraced  pueblo 
against  the  cliff,  with  excavated  back  rooms.  It  was  possible  to 
step  from  the  house-tops  on  to  the  rim  rock  above.  In  places  heavy 
retaining  walls  of  stone  were  built  on  the  front  of  the  ledge.  Stair¬ 
ways  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock  ascend  from  this  upper  ledge  to 
the  great  community  house  on  the  top  (Plate  III-c.) 

The  great  community  house  stands  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
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the  southwest  corner  approaching  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
brink.  The  huge  quadrangular  pile  of  tufa  blocks  gives  at  first 
the  impression  of  great  regularity  of  construction  (Plate  VH-a), 
but  on  close  examination  the  usual  irregularities  of  pueblo  buildings 
are  found.  The  plan  here  presented  (Fig.  I)  was  drawn  previous 
to  excavation  and  is  intended  to  show  only  the  general  appearance 
of  the  ground  plan  and  surroundings.  It  would  require  a  rectangle 
approximately  300x275  feet  to  inclose  the  pile.  No  two  exterior 
walls  are  exactly  parallel,  but  the  orientation  of  the  building  is 
approximately  with  the  cardinal  points.  The  wall  forming  the  east 
side  of  the  court  is  on  a  due  north  and  south  line.  The  interior 
court  is  not  a  perfect  rectangle,  the  north  side  measuring  150  feet, 
south,  140  ;  east,  158;  and  west,  143. 

At  the  southeast  corner  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  square,  17 
feet  wide  at  the  eastern  end  but  enlarging  to  double  that  width 
before  it  opens  into  the  court.  A  narrow  passage  13  feet  wide,  not 
known  to  exist  until  excavations  begun,  was  cleared  at  the  south- 


Plate  VIb — The  South  House,  Puye,  After  Excavation 


Plate  Via — Ruins  of  a  Talus  Village  at  Puye 


Plate  Vb — Excavated  Cliff  Rooms,  Formerly  with  Porches 


Plate  Vc — Site  of  Two-Story  Cliff  House 


Plate  Villa — The  Begini 
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west  corner  of  the  court,  thus  segregating  the  “South  House”  of 
the  quadrangle  from  the  other  four  sides.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  latter  was  a  covered  passage.  It  is  possible  that  excavation 
will  disclose  other  entrances  to  the  court,  but  none  is  now  visible. 
A  low  oblong  mound,  its  longest  diameter  about  150  feet  in  length, 
lies  just  outside  the  main  entrance.  This  has  the  appearance  of 
neither  a  general  refuse  heap  nor  cemetery,  though  it  occupies  the 
usual  position  of  the  latter.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  the  refuse  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dressing  of  the  stone  for  the  building.  A  long  narrow 
mound  of  similar  character  almost  touches  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  pueblo. 

One  subterranean  sanctuary,  or  kiva,  is  found  just  against  the 
outer  wall  of  the  East  House,  and  another  somewhat  larger  lies 
165  feet  slightly  north  of  east  of  this  one.  The  largest  kiva  on 
the  mesa  top,  one  apparently  about  36  feet  in  diameter,  lies  60  feet 


Plate  IXa — Game  Trap  (Nava)  at  Navawi 

west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  quadrangle.  These  kivas  were 
all  excavated  in  the  rock,  there  being  almost  no  covering  of  soil  at 
this  place.  Others  are  found  on  the  ledge  of  the  cliff  below,  and 
still  others  in  the  talus. 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  reservoir  lie  120  feet  west  of  the  pueblo. 
It  is  oblong  in  form,  its  short  diameter  being  about  75  feet,  and  the 
long  diameter  130  feet.  The  embankment  is  made  of  stone  and 
earth,  the  opening  being  on  the  west.  It  could  not  have  been  fed  from 
any  living  source,  and  could  have  been  useful  only  for  impound¬ 
ing  such  surface  water  as  would  be  conducted  to  it  through  the 
small  draw  to  the  west.  The  supply  of  potable  water  for  the  pueblo 
must  have  been  derived  from  what  is  now  the  dry  arroyo  south 
of  the  mesa.  At  one  point  a  meager  supply  can  still  be  obtained 
by  the  opening  of  a  spring  in  the  sand,  but  here,  as  on  all  parts 
of  this  plateau,  a  much  more  plentiful  water  supply  than  that  now 
existing  would  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
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large  settlements  as  once  existed  at  Puye.  An  evidence  of  such 
supply  is  to  be  seen  in  the  irrigation  canal  which  may  be  traced  for 
nearly  two  miles  along  the  south  side  of  Puye  arroyo.  This  ditch 
heads  above  the  mesa  towards1  the  mountain,  and  must  have  been 
used  to  conduct  surface  water  from  the  mountain  gulches  to  the 
level  fields  south  and  east  of  the  settlements.  It  is  possible  that 
it  was  constructed  during  a  late  occupation  of  Puye  by  the  Santa 
Clara  Indians,  after  their  knowledge  of  irrigation  had  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  contact  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  great  community  house  is  reserved 
until  the  excavations  of  the  present  season  (1909)  shall  have  doubled 
the  area  uncovered  and  afforded  more  complete  data  for  the  de¬ 
scription.  One  hundred  and  forty  rooms  are  now  clear  of  debris 
and  may  be  seen  in  practically  their  original  condition.  This  com¬ 
prises  about  three-fourths  of  the  South  House.  The  walls  of  the 
first  floor  remain  standing  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  to  a 
height  of  from  four  to  seven  feet.  The  latter  figure  was  probably 
about  the  original  height  of  the  ceiling  in  the  first  story.  That  there 
was  much  irregularity  in  the  altitude  of  different  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  fallen  wall  material  and  other  debris 
in  the  rooms  excavated.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  an  irregular 
terracing  back,  from  the  rooms  facing  the  court,  and  it  is  likely 
that  small  portions  of  certain  terraces  were  four  stories  high. 

Description  of  the  material  recovered  by  the  excavation  is  also 
reserved  for  a  future  section  of  the  report.  The  finds  consist  of 
a  large  quantity  of  stone  implements  and  utensils,  many  articles  in 
bone,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pottery.  The  latter,  found  in 
an  apparently  hopelessly  shattered  condition,  has  been  made  one  of 
the  choicest  collections  that  has  been  excavated  in  the  Southwest. 
This  is  due  to  the  skilful  restoration  that  it  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Palmer  in  the  Southwest  Museum,  where  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  collection  is  chiefly  characterized  by 
the  large  amount  of  a  beautiful  red  ware  peculiar  to  the  Pajaritan 
pottery,  and  also  by  elaborate  use  of  ornamental  glazing,  which,  as 
has  been  previously  shown  by  the  writer1,  was  a  well-developed  art 
among  the  Pajaritan  people  in  pre-Spanish  times. 

The  photographs  (Plate  VUI-ab)  show  different  stages  of  the 
work  of  excavation  and  illustrate  the  method.  The  line  of  Indian 
workmen  stretched  across  the  great  pile  of  the  fallen  building  (Plate 
VUI-a)  gathers  the  loose  stone  and  passes  it  along  by  hand  to  a 
pile  outside  of  the  quadrangle.  When  all  loose  stone  and  all  that 
can  be  freed  from  the  debris  by  the  picks  have  been  thus  disposed 
of,  and  the  standing  walls  disclosed,  plank  run-ways  are  laid  upon 
the  top  of  the  wall  (Plate  VUI-b)  and  shovels  and  wheelbarrows 
brought  into  requisition.  Earth  and  broken  stone  fill  the  rooms  to 
a  depth  of  from  three  to  five  feet,  and  it  is  in  the  removal  of  this 
that  most  of  the  specimens  are  found.  The  rooms  are  usuallv  plas¬ 
tered  and  well  floored ;  in  some  cases  rooms  are  found  with  second¬ 
ary  floors,  laid  upon  a  considerable  depth  of  soil  and  debris,  indi¬ 
cating  a  reoccupation  after  a  period  of  disuse.  In  Plate  Vl-b  is 
shown  a  partial  view  of  the  building  after  excavation. 

(To  be  continued.) 

(i)  Les  Communautes  Anciennes  dans  le  Desert  Americain :  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1908. 
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the:  south  house,  puye 

By  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley. 

HE  South  House  at  Puye,  the  excavation  of  which  was 
completed  during  the  past  summer,  is  located  upon  the 
top  of  the  Puye  Mesa,  a  few  feet  from  the  southern 
edge.  It  is  the  southern  member  of  a  large  community 
house,  of  rectangular  ground-plan,  which  encloses  a 
court,  nearly  an  acre  in  extent.  Unlike  the  other  three  houses  sur¬ 
rounding  this  central  court,  the  South  House  stands  by  itself,  there 
being  alleyways  at  both  its  eastern  and  western  ends,  which  separate 
it  from  the  East  and  West  Houses,  respectively.  Judging  from  the 
amount  of  fallen  stone  in  the  other  two  corners  of  the  court,  there 
probably  were  no  other  entrances.  This  segregation  of  the  South 
House,  when  the  other  three  are  continuous,  might  indicate  that  it 
dates  from  a  later  period  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  that  it 
was  built  to  close  the  open  south  side-  of  the  court.  Such  a  procedure 
would  accord  well  with  the  widespread  custom  observed  through¬ 
out  this  culture  area  of  building  the  community  houses  so  that  they 
surround  interior  courts. 

The  South  House  at  Puye  (PI.  I.)  is  218  feet  long  east  and  west, 
and  80  feet  wide.  It  is  composed  of  two  contiguous  parts,  perhaps 
dating  from  different  periods,  which  together  contain  173  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  western  and  by  far  the  larger  part  is  made 
up  of  fourteen  sections  of  rooms,  each  section  running  through  the 
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building  from  north  to  south.  The  rooms  into  which  these  sections 
are  divided  have  their  long  axes  east  and  west.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  South  House  differs  from  the  western  end,  in  that  its  sections, 
of  which  there  are  four,  run  from  east  to  west,  and  the  long  axes 
of  its  rooms  are  north  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
larger  part  (PI.  I).  The  manner  in  which  this  small  east  annex  is 
attached  to  the  larger  western  part  of  the  building  indicates  that 
it  dates  from  a  later  period  of  construction  than  the  larger  part. 
Two  facts  point  to  this  conclusion :  first,  the  western  extremities  of 
the  partitions  between  its  sections  all  abutt  against  the  east  wall  of 
the  larger  part  and  do  not  penetrate  it,  and,  second,  it  extends  out 
farther  to  the  east  than  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  was 


Plate  III. 


quite  superfluous  so  far  as  closing  the  court  was  concerned,  since 
the  part  of  the  building  lying  west  of  it  had  already  done  that. 
Just  how  much  time  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  these  two  parts 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  of  one  thing  we  may  feel  reasonably  sure, 
that  the  East  Annex  was  built  later  than  the  rest  of  the  South  House. 
The  building  material  used  here  as  elsewhere  through  the  area  cov  - 
ered  by  the  Pajaritan  Culture  is  the  volcanic  tufa  of  the  Jemez 
Plateau.  This  was  roughly  worked  into  building  blocks  usually 
about  eighteen  inches  long  by  eight  or  ten  inches  wide  and  high. 
These  tufa  blocks  were  laid  in  a  mortar  of  adobe,  which  was  driven 
against  them  more  securely  by  the  insertion  of  rock  spauls  in  the 
cracks  of  the  masonry  (PI.  II).  The  blocks  were  laid  in  courses 
without  reference  to  the  breaking  of  joints,  which,  when  it  is  found, 
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seems  to  be  rather  more  the  result  of  accident  than  design.  Ex¬ 
terior,  as  well  as  interior  walls  were  doubtless  plastered  with  adobe 
which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  it  wore  off. 

This  volcanic  tufa,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  be  had,  possesses  three  qualifications  which  must  have 
recommended  it  to  the  Puye  masons  as  the  best  building  material 
at  their  disposal.  First,  it  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  building  site,  the  whole  Puye  mesa  being  com¬ 
posed  of  nothing  else ;  second,  it  is  soft  enough  to  be  readily  worked 
with  stone  tools,  an  important  consideration  since  the  builders  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  metal ;  and  third,  it  is  extremely  light 
for  its  bulk  as  well  as  durable.  These  three  qualifications,  of  abun¬ 
dance,  durability  and  ease  with  which  their  building  material  could 
be  worked,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great  architectural  activity 
of  the  Pajaritans,  the  ruins  of  whose  villages  dot  the  entire  plateau 
from  Shufinne  to  the  Canada  de  Cochiti  and  from  the  Jemez  Range 
to  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

The  question  as  to  the  original  height  of  this  building,  and  the 
number  of  stories  of  which  it  was  composed,  is  troublesome.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  excavation  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  fallen 
masonry  was  piled  highest  along  an  east  and  west  line  through  the 
middle  of  the  building  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  would  in- 
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dicate  that  the  South  House  was  terraced  from  both  its  north  and 
south  sides,  and  that  its  several  stories  receded  from  each  of  these 
sides  at  the  same  time,  until  the  highest  was  reached  in  an  east  and 
west  line  above  the  long  axis  of  the  building.  This  was  corroborated 
during  the  course  of  the  excavations.  For  it  was  found  that  the 
rooms  along  the  court  as  well  as  the  exterior  rooms  along  the  south 
side  of  the  building  contained  much  less  stone  than  the  interior 
rooms,  which  in  many  cases  were  filled  with  fallen  building  ma¬ 
terial  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  presence  of  so  much  fallen 
stone  in  the  interior  rooms  and  its  absence  in  the  exterior  rooms 
indicates  that  above  the  former  there  had  been  one  or  more  super¬ 
imposed  stories.  This  must  be  true  since  the  walls  of  the  interior 
rooms  are  now  standing  in  most  cases  to  their  original  height,  about 
six  feet,  and  the  stone  found  in  them  must  necessarily  have  fallen 
from  second  or  third  story  walls  above  them.  Other  facts  point 
to  this  terracing  of  the  superimposed  rooms.  All  *fire-places 
throughout  the  building  are  located  in  rooms  not  more  than  three 
or  four  rooms  distant  from  either  the  north  or  south  sides.  In¬ 
deed,  the  two  or  three  interior  rooms  of  every  section  show  no  signs 
of  smoke  on  their  plastered  walls,  and  from  east  to  west,  from 
*This  holds  true  except  for  the  few  fire-places  in  the  East  Annex.  Here 
the  change  in  direction  of  the  long  axes  of  the  rooms  has  produced  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  the  location  of  the  doors  as  well  as  the  fire-places. 
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one  end  of  the  South  House  to  the  other,  we  have  a  zone,  the  rooms 
of  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  fires  ever  having  been  built  in  them. 

Finally  during  the  excavation  of  this  building  fragments  of  the 
same  bowl  frequently  were  found  in  adjoining  rooms.  The  only 
explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  at  the  final  abandonment  of 
this  pueblo  such  bowls  were  left  in  second  or  third  story  rooms, 
and  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  building  began  to  fall  to  pieces, 
they  were  shattered  and  the  fragments  fell  into  adjoining  rooms 
at  the  time  of  breaking.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  say  how  many 
stories  the  South  House  originally  had.  We  are  certainly  sure  from 
the  foregoing  that  there  had  been  at  least  one  superimposed  floor, 
and  probably  the  amount  of  fallen  stone  found  in  the  interior  rooms 


Plate  IV. 


would  justify  the  assumption  of  another,  if  only  composed  of  a  single 
line  of  rooms,  running  east  and  west  across  the  building.  That 
there  had  been  a  fourth  story,  however,  to  this  building,  we  may 
well  doubt,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  is  hardly  enough 
stone  to  have  provided  for  the  walls  of  three  upper  stories;  and 
yet,  more  important,  that  the  first  floor  walls  now  standing  are  not 
strong  enough  to  have  supported  the  weight  of  so  many  superim¬ 
posed  floors.  The  South  House  was  probably  an  irregular  pile,  two, 
and  in  some  places,  three  stories  in  height,  which  presented  an  ap¬ 
pearance  not  unlike  the  modern  pueblo  or  Taos. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  at  first  hand  the  method  of  roof  con¬ 
struction  employed  by  the  Pajaritans  in  this  building,  as  all  roofs 
have  not  only  collapsed,  but  the  beams  have  for  the  most  part  rotted 
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away.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations,  however,  a  few  roof  beams 
were  recovered,  which,  judging  from  their  position  and  length,  must 
have  crossed  the  short  dimensions  of  the  rooms.  Also  chunks  of 
the  adobe  flooring  of  the  secbnd  and  third  story  rooms  were  taken 
out  all  over  the  building.  These  were  smooth  on  one  side  and  on 
the  opposite  showed  the  impressions  of  the  cross  sticks  upon  which 
the  adobe  had  rested. 

The  partitions  between  the  sections  sometimes  project  out  beyond 
the  north  and  south  exterior  walls  of  the  building,  making  buttresses 
(PI.  I)  such  as  may  be  seen  at  some  of  the  modern  pueblos.  At 
San  Ildefonso,  for  example,  the  Indians  say  that  these  buttresses 


Plate  V. 


are  built  against  the  exterior  walls  to  strengthen  them.  Such  an 
explanation  may  well  account  for  their  occurrence  at  Puye. 

The  rooms  of  the  South  House  vary  in  length  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet,  and  in  width  from  five  to  nine  feet.  In  some  cases  the 
longer  rooms  have  been  divided  in  two  by  the  erection  of  a  parti¬ 
tion  (Plate  I),  but  in  such  cases  the  partition  is  probably  of  later 
construction  than  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  rooms  were  prob¬ 
ably  about  six  feet  high,  but  as  no  walls  now  reach  this  height 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  accuracy  on  this  point.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  floor  levels  in  some  places,  those  of 
the  interior  rooms  sometimes  being  fully  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
the  floors  of  the  exterior  rooms  of  the  same  section.  Floors  were 
made  of  adobe,  tamped  down  hard  and  covered  with  a  final  coat 
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of  mud  with  which  charcoal  had  been  mixed.  When  this  hard¬ 
ened  it  made  a  smooth  black  floor  of  considerable  durability.  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  plastered  with  an  adobe  wash,  which  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  as  it  became  smoke-blackened  or  scaled 
off.  Sometimes  these  successive  coats  of  adobe  plaster  reach  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness,  so  that  when  a  cross-section  is  exam¬ 
ined,  frequently  as  many  as  ten  alternating  layers  of  brown  and 
black  appear,  indicating  as  many  renewals  and  subsequent  black¬ 
enings  of  the  wall  finish. 

Excepting  doorways,  the  walls  are  pierced  with  but  few  open¬ 
ings.  In  a  number  of  rooms,  however,  sometimes  three  feet  above 
the  floor,  but  more  often  only  an  inch  or  so  from  it,  there  are  smoke 
holes  or  air  vents  (Plate  VI).  These  are  usually  round,  some  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  need 
or  desire  for  these  passed  away  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of 
aboriginal  occupancy,  and  as  they  are  now  found,  most  of  them  are 
blocked  up.  The  plugs  used  are  either  lumps  of  adobe  plastered 
in,  or  shaped  tufa  forms  like  modern  corks  with  the  edges  rounded 
off.  When  the  tufa  plugs  are  used  they  are  held  in  place  by  adobe 
plastering.  The  holes  which  are  not  blocked  up  frequently  have 
their  sides  plastered  smooth  with  adobe  and  their  edges  rounded  off. 
Another  feature  present  in  some  of  the  outside  rooms  of  this  build¬ 
ing  is  a  ridge  on  the  floor  about  2  or  3  inches  high.  This  crosses 
the  short  dimension  of  the  room  midway  between  the  ends.  One 
side  of  this  ridge  is  vertical.  The  other  reaches  the  floor  level 
not  by  a  vertical  drop,  but  by  a  gentle  slope,  which  flattens  out  into 
the  floor  imperceptibly.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  this 
latter  side  of  the  floor  ridge  served  as  a  head  rest,  and  that  in  it 
we  are  to  see  simply  a  primitive  pillow.  In  accordance  with  this 
identification  the  name  “sleeping-ridges”  has  been  applied  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  South  House  rooms 
is  the  fire-place,  the  chief  use  of  which  doubtless  was  for  cooking. 
There  are  three  essential  parts  to  the  fire-place  as  it  is  found  at 
Puye:  (1)  the  stone  andirons  or  “fire-dogs,”  (2)  a  stone  against 
the  back  of  the  fire-place  of  the  same  height  as  the  “fire-dogs,”  and 
(3)  a  screen  built  upon  the  side  of  the  fire-place  nearest  the  door¬ 
way.  The  fire-places  are  all  of  one  type,  differing  only  in  detail 
such  as  the  number  of  “fire-dogs,”  either  two  or  three,  and  the 
character  of  the  screen.  In  Plate  III  there  is  figured  the  commoner 
type  of  fire-place,  with  two  “fire-dogs.”  Against  the  back  may  be 
seen  the  stone  mentioned  above.  This  latter,  with  the  two  “fire- 
dogs”  in  front,  formed  a  three-legged  support  upon  which  the  cook¬ 
ing  stone  rested.  The  fire  was  built  below  it,  and  the  tortillas  and 
other  cooked  dishes  of  the  Pajaritans  prepared  on  top  of  it. 

The  fire-places  are  usually  about  three  feet  wide  and  half  as  deep. 
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The  bottoms  are  three  or  four  inches  below  the  floor  level.  When 
excavated  all  of  them  were  found  to  be  filled  with  fine  white  wood 
ash,  which  had  bedded  into  a  hard  white  clay.  Below  this  level 
of  ash  the  adobe  of  the  floor  is  burned  to  a  brick.  In  Plate  III 
the  screen  appears  just  beyond  the  fire-place,  between  it  and  the 
door.  This  screen,  which  is  found  with  practically  all  fire-places, 
is  built  so  as  to  shield  the  fire  from  draughts  coming  through  the 
doorway.  It  is  found  in  two  different  forms.  The  rarer  type,  fig¬ 
ured  in  Plate  III,  consists  of  a  single  slab  of  stone,  two  or  three 


Plate  VI. 


inches  thick,  two  feet  high  and  projecting  from  the  wall  to  the 
front  edge  of  the  fire-place,  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  or  more. 
The  commoner  form  is  given  in  Plate  IV.  It  consists  of  a  wail 
built  of  stone  and  adobe  about  two  feet  high  and  six  inches  thick, 
projecting  from  the  wall  to  the  front  of  the  fire-place  as  in  the  other 
type.  These  screens  no  doubt  deflected  the  draughts  coming  through 
the  doorways  and  made  the  fire-places  draw  better.  The  fire-place 
figured  in  Plate  IV  has  three  fire-dogs  instead  of  two.  This  varia¬ 
tion  is  rather  uncommon,  and  was  noted  in  but  few  cases.  The 
stone  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place  for  supporting  the  cooking  ffone 
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is  here  replaced  by  a  flat  stone  which  has  been  plastered  against 
the  back  with  adobe.  This  variation  of  the  back  stone  occurs  about 
as  frequently  as  the  projecting  stone  figured  in  Plate  III.  It  al¬ 
lowed  the  cooking  stone  to  rest  upon  it  more  firmly  than  did  a  single 
stone  support.  The  location  of  the  fire-places  in  the  South  House  is 
exceedingly  regular.  They  never  are  found  in  the  exterior  rooms 
on  the  court  or  north  side,  and  in  but  two  of  the  rooms  on  the 
cliff  or  south  side.  These  two  latter  places  are  somewhat  irreg¬ 
ular,  in  that  the  rooms  in  which  they  occur  are  only  half  size,  being 
formed  by  later  divisions  of  larger  rooms.  Again,  fire-places  are 
never  found  in  the  four  or  five  interior  rooms  of  any  section.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  two  or  three  interior  rooms  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  never  show  signs  of  smoking  on  their  walls,  is  significant  as 
to  the  position  of  the  superimposed  stories.  .Fire-places  are  not 
found  in  interior  rooms  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  above  these 
rooms  that  the  superimposed  floors  were  located,  and  it  was  more 
or  less  necessary  to  have  the  rooms  in  which  fire-places  were  built 
communicate  through  holes  in  their  roofs  directly  to  the  outside 
so  as  to  provide  suitable  ventilation. 

The  two  zones  of  rooms  containing  fire-places,  however,  are  quite 
clearly  defined  (Plate  I).  When  present  they  are  always  to  be 
found  in  the  second,  third  or  fourth  rooms  from  the  ends  of  a  sec¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  position  extend  in  two  irregular  zones,  one  along 
the  north  side  of  the  building  and  the  other  along  the  south  side. 

Finally,  fire-places  are  always  built  against  the  walls  which  are 
nearest  the  outside.  That  is,  fire-places  of  the  northern  rooms  are 
built  against  the  northern  walls,  and  fire-places  of  the  southern 
rooms  against  southern  walls.  A  few  of  the  rooms  containing  fire¬ 
places  (Plate  I)  have,  in  addition  to  the  screen  above  described, 
an  additional  wall  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  of  about  the  same  height. 
These  two  form  a  little  vestibule,  usually  about  three  feet  long  by 
two  feet  wide,  into  which  the  doorway  opens.  Their  purpose  was 
to  further  obstruct  air  currents  from  interfering  with  the  fires  in  the 
fire-places. 

Aside  from  these  vestibules  there  are  almost  no  other  construc¬ 
tions  built  in  the  rooms.  One  room,  however  (A,  Plate  I),  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  building  has  three  bins  made  of  stone  slabs. 
The  doorways  in  the  South  House  (Plates  VI,  VII  and  VIII),  as 
in  all  Pajaritan  structures,  are  small,  usually  not  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  wide.  The 
sills  are  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floors,  and  are  usually 
made  of  heavy  slabs  of  basalt.  Basalt  is  not  found  naturally  on  the 
Puye  mesa  and  must  have  been  brought  from  some  distance  at 
great  labor,  as  single  sills  often  weigh  as  high  as  fifty  pounds.  Some¬ 
times  instead  of  these  flat  slabs  of  basalt,  metates,  or  grinding  stones, 
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are  used.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  latter  type  of  sill  is  figured  in 
Plate  VIII,  where  the  curve  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  metate  ap¬ 
pears  clearly.  In  a  few  places,  as  in  the  doorway  in  Plate  VII,  for 
example,  tufa  blocks  were  used  for  sills.  In  such  cases  the  block 
has  been  slightly  curved,  as  appears  in  the  figure.  The  jambs  of 
the  South  House  doorways  are  usually  plastered  with  adobe  (Plate 
VI),  and  the  edges  neatly  rounded.  The  lintels  are  tufa  blocks, 
usually  flat,  as  in  Plate  VIII,  but  sometimes  concave,  as  in  Plate 
VII.  In  a  few  of  the  doorwa}^  the  lintels  were  made  of  wooden 
sticks  plastered  over  with  adobe,  but  this  type  is  uncommon.  Many 
of  the  doorways  in  this  building  have  been  blocked  up  like  the  air 
holes  mentioned  elsewhere. 


Plate  VII. 


This  tendency  of  doing  away  with  openings  in  the  wall,  both 
small  and  large,  is  marked  throughout  the  building.  For  some 
reason  there  arose  a  desire  to  seal  both  doorways  and  air-holes. 
The  partial  blocking  up  of  doorways,  making  them  smaller  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  level  of  the  sill,  is  but  another  expression  of  the  same  idea. 
The  location  of  the  doorways  in  the  South  House  is  important,  as 
indicative  of  the  probable  sequence  of  growth  in  the  building.  Bar¬ 
ring  the  doorways  of  the  East  Annex  to  be  examined  in  detail 
shortly,  not  a  single  doorway  in  the  entire  building  is  located  in  an 
east  or  west  wall,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  ground  floor  there  is 
no  communication  east  and  west  between  sections  (Plate  1).  Now 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  East  Annex  the  long  axes  of  the 
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rooms  are  changed,  and  that  the  sections  in  this  part  of  the  build 
ing  run  from  east  to  west,  so  that  to  have  no  communication  be¬ 
tween  sections  of  the  East  Annex  there  must  be  no  doorways  in  its 
north  and  south  walls.  This  condition  prevails  except  for  one  door¬ 
way  in  the  south  wall  of  room  B.  This  is  the  only  example  in 
the  South  House  of  direct  communication  between  sections.  A 
possible  explanation  for  this  violation  of  such  a  well-grounded  archi¬ 
tectural  principle  is  that  the  wall  between  rooms  B  and  C,  which 
continues  out  to  the  east  end  of  the  building,  is  of  later  erection, 
and  that  originally  rooms  B  and  C  were  one  room,  and  similarly 
the  four  rooms  east  of  them  were  formerly  two  rooms.  This  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  rooms  B  and 

C,  together,  are  about  the  same  length  as  the  rooms  of  the  other 
two  sections  of  the  East  Annex.  The  doorway  in  the  west  wall 
of  room  D  (Plate  VIII),  if  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  room  just 
west  of  D,  is  also  an  exception  to  the  principle  above  stated.  There 
is  another  explanation,  however,  for  this  apparent  irregularity.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  was 
suggested  that  the  East  Annex  is  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
South  House.  If  this  be  true,  at  one  time  the  wall  through  which 
this  doorway  passes  was  the  east  exterior  wall  of  the  building.  At 
that  period  it  is  highly  improbable  the  doorway  in  question  had 
been  built,  and  the  eastern  wall  doubtless  contained  no  entrances. 
Later  the  East  Annex  was  built  against  what  was  then  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  the  building  and  a  doorway  was  cut  through  from  room 

D.  However,  still  later,  the  need  for  such  a  doorway  passed,  and 
when  room  D  was  excavated  its  doorway  was  not  only  found  to  be 
blocked  up,  but  was  so  completely  plastered  over  that  its  existence 
was  discovered  only  by  accident. 

A  general  view  of  the  South  House  after  excavation,  taken  from 
the  southeast  corner  looking  slightly  north  of  west,  is  given  in 
plate  IX.  Just  back  of  the  excavated  rooms  of  the  South  House 
the  court  appears  as  a  long,  dark  band,  beyond  which  the  fallen 
masonry  of  the  West  and  North  Houses  may  be  seen  as  irregular 
piles  of  stone.  The  question  finally  arises :  What  were  so  many 
cell-like  rooms  for  ?  Which  were  the  sleeping  rooms  ?  Which  the 
cooking  rooms?  Which  the  store-rooms?  In  short,  what  do  we 
know  about  the  house  life  of  the  Pajaritans?  Since  tradition  is 
silent  concerning  such  intimate  details  of  this  long-forgotten  race, 
we  must  base  our  reconstruction  of  their  life  upon  the  results  of 
archaeological  excavation. 

In  the  excavation  of  the  South  House  it  became  apparent  that  all 
parts  of  the  building  did  not  yield  specimens  in  equal  number, 
that  in  addition  to  two  fertile  zones,  there  was  one  decidedly  barren 
zone.  This  latter  was  composed  of  the  three  or  four  interior  rooms 
of  every  section  throughout  the  building  from  west  to  east.  Tho 
rooms  which  yielded  the  best  “finds”  were,  on  the  other  hand,  th* 
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three  or  four  exterior  rooms  of  every  section  along  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  building.  The  best  explanation  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  that  this  barren  zone  through  the  middle  of  the 
building  is  made  up  of  the  dark  rooms  which  were  under  the  super¬ 
imposed  floors.  A  glance  at  the  map  (Plate  I)  shows  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  had  no  doorways  in  their  walls  and  that 
consequently  they  must  have  been  entered  by  trap-doors  in  their 
roofs.  These  rooms, _  unfitted  by  darkness  as  well  as  insufficient 
ventilation  for  habitation,  were  doubtless  used  as  store-rooms.  The 
outer  rooms  north  and  south  of  them  in  each  section  are  the  rooms 
containing  the  fire-places,  the  sleeping-ridges  and  the  doorways 
(Plate  I).  These  are  the  rooms  in  which  the  Pajaritans  lived. 
Here  they  prepared  their  meals  and  here,  if  our  identification  ot 
the  sleeping-ridge  is  correct,  they  slept.  Trap  doors  in  the  roofs 


Plate  VIII. 

of  these  rooms  opened  directly  to  the  roof ;  ventilation  was  perfect, 
and  light  plentiful.  In  the  dark  interior  rooms  was  probably  stored 
the  food  harvested  in  the  summer  and  fall  for  use  in  winter.  Such 
an  explanation  well  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  specimens  in  these 
interior  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  filled  with  cere¬ 
monial  objects,  as  are  the  dark  interior  rooms  of  the  modern  pueblos, 
this  is  the  kind  of  material  which  the  people  would  carry  away 
with  them  when  they  departed,  again  satisfactorily  accounting  for 
their  barrenness. 

Most  of  the  specimens  taken  from  the  South  House  are  such 
as  would  be  used  in  the  early- life  of  a  primitive  people — grinding- 
stones,  axes,  awls,  bowls,  water  jars  and  cooking  pots,  the  kind 
of  material  that  could  be  readily  duplicated. 

Consequently  when  the  abandonment  came,  these  were  left  be¬ 
hind  and  the  more  sacred  objects  carried  away  to  the  new  home. 
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YOU  and  y oar  friends  are  particularly  invited  to  visit 
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Former  Bulletins  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address,  upon 
request.  They  are  lavishly  illustrated,  and  full  of  interest. 


Seventh  Annual  Report 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southwest  Society  of  the  Archae¬ 
ological  Institute  of  America  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Southwest 
Museum,  Inc.,  310  West  Eighth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Satur¬ 
day,  December  10,  1910;  President  M.  A.  Hamburger  in  the  chair. 

President  Hamburger  said,  in  part : 

Remarks  by  the  President 

1  ‘  Every  citizen  of  Southern  California  and  the  Southwest  should  feel 
proud  of  the  work  of  the  Southwest  Society.  When  we  compare  what  has 
been  achieved  in  this  community  in  this  line,  with  what  has  been  done  by 
the  greater  and  older  cities  of  the  East,  we  can  readily  say  to  any  one  who 
speaks  of  Los  Angeles  as  wonderful  only  in  its  material  progress — “Why 
do  not  your  Eastern  communities  do  as  much  for  science  as  we  are  doing?” 
The  Archaeological  Institute  itself  looks  upon  this  society  not  only  as  the 
most  extraordinary  of  its  foundations,  but  as  the  influence  wrhich  has 
really  brought  the  East  and  the  West  together  in  this  great  scientific 
undertaking.  As  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Curator  show,  this  has 
been  the  banner  year  of  the  Society,  and  no  other  scientific  body  of  its 
kind  has  made  any  such  record.  It  is  a  thing  for  us  all  to  take  an  honest 
pride  in — and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  our  efforts  to  make  this  great 
success  still  greater. 

‘  1  I  feel  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  President  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  so  interesting  to  scientists  and  to  our  intelligent  visitors,  and  such 
a  means  of  education  to  our  children,  who  are  now  coming  here  in  great 
numbers  to  learn  the  lessons  these  collections  teach  under  the  sympathetic 
and  talented  guidance  of  our  valued  curator.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary 
man,  and  his  work  in  this  museum  has  done  wonders  in  the  last  year. 

“I  need  not  speak  of  our  secretary — you  all  know  him  as  the  founder 
and  vitalizing  force  of  the  institution. 

‘“During  the  coming  year  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  make  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts.  I  for  one  am  willing  to  give  time  and  energy  to  advancing 
this  noble  institution.  We  should  build  up  a  great  endowment  and  take 
advantage  of  the  impetus  we  have  already  gained,  which  is  now  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  securing  of  the  17-acre  Museum  site  and  the 
$50,000  cash  bequest  of  Mrs.  Jones  for  the  first  buildings.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  mass  meeting  held  not  later  than  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  (and  as  much  sooner  as  possible)  to  interest  those  citizens  who  have 
the  intelligence,  the  means,  and  the  patriotism  to  forward  a  work  of  this 
sort;  tell  them  frankly  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  need — and  ask 
them  frankly  for  their  substantial  help. 

“We  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  with  us  already  a  large  number  of 
the  best  citizens  of  this  community.  We  should  secure  more  members, 
more  donations  of  collections  and  of  money  and  of  land,  and  of  every¬ 
thing  else  that  will  help  this  work. 

“If  all  goes  well,  we  should  be  able  to  house  our  collections  by  this 
time  next  year  in  a  magnificent  building  on  the  beautiful  Museum  Hill. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  contribute  these  present  quarters  rent  free 
for  more  than  two  years;  and  I  am  glad  to  proffer  to  the  Southwest  Society 
and  the  Southwest  Museum  a  continuance  of  this  privilege  during  the 
year  1911.*  The  earnest  and  competent  work  that  has  been  done  in  these 
seven  years  merits  the  best  assistance  of  every  good  citizen.  It  is  very 


well  to  do  our  own  share  of  contribution — and  to  do  all  that  we  can  in 
this  way.  But  we  should  also  get  out  among  our  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  secure  their  active  co-operation  also.  This  is  an  institution  for  the 
whole  community,  present  and  to  come — for  us,  for  our  friends  and  visitors, 
for  our  children  and  for  the  future.  It  is  a  good  business  investment,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  duties  that  we  owe  to  education  and  to  public  spirit.  *  ’ 

*Mr.  Hamburger’s  donation  of  rent  during  1911  amounts  to  a  further  gift  of 
$1500;  making  his  contributions  to  the  Society  to  date,  $5500.  This  donation, 
being  made  since  November  30,  does  not  figure  in  the  financial  report. 


The  following  reports  were  presented,  approved  and  filed: 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

(For  the  3~ear  ending  Nov.  30.  1910) 


Received  from  dues  . . . $1,870.00 

Donations  (see  report  of  Secretary) . . .  643.42 

In  bank  at  close  of  year,  Nov.  30,  1909 .  167.06 


$2,680.48 

Expenditure,  to  be  itemized  by  Secretary  in  his  report... .$2,685. 12 


Overdraft  November  30,  1910 


$2,685.12  $2,680.48 

. . .  $4.64 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  PATTERSON,  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 


The  year  1909  was  high-water  mark  in  the  history  of  this 
Society — and  for  that  matter,  of  any  archaeological  body  in 
America,  though  there  are  some  nearly  five  times  as  old  as  this, 
and  in  the  populous  centers  of  Eastern  culture.  But  1910  has 
easily  distanced  all  preceding  years,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
progress  of  the  Southwest  Society  beyond  its  own  and  other 
records.  Upon  the  foundation  so  long,  so  patiently,  and  so 
deeply  laid,  the  superstructure  is  rising  fast.  The  policies 
which  have  been  pursued  from  the  first  are  beginning  to  bear 
their  logical  fruit.  The  acquisitions  of  museum  material  during 
the  year  are  about  equivalent  in  value  to  all  that  had  been 
gathered  in  the  six  years  preceding;  and  public  interest  and 
public  understanding-  have  been  multiplied  many  fold. 


A  Live  Curator. 


Just  prior  to  the  last  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Hector  Alliot  was 
elected  curator.  The  Society  had  been  handicapped  through¬ 
out  its  existence  as  to  this  most  vital  function.  For  years  it 
had  been  trying  to  secure  the  cataloguing  of  its  collections 
(which  were  already  of  very  great  commercial  value,  and  of 
an  importance  almost  inestimable  in  science) — but  not  a  single 
specimen  was  catalogued.  The  campaign  of  publicity,  which 
should  have  been  carried  on  by  the  curator  through  lectures 
and  talks,  in  conjunction  with  the  publications  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  issued  by  the  Secretary,  was  a  dead-letter.  Those 
of  the  Executive  Committee  who  went  through  that  trying  six 
years  would  not  wish  to  repeat  them  under  any  circumstances, 
nor  do  they  wish  to  recall  them.  The  living  fact  is  that  in 
Mr.  Alliot  we  have  at  last  secured  the  ideal  Curator.*  Instead 
of  a  vast  aggregate  of  unidentified  curios,  we  have  now,  thanks 
to  his  persistence,  his  skill,  and  his  fitness  for  the  office,  great 
collections  scientifically  identified  and  catalogued  after  a  system 
than  which  there  is  no  better  in  any  museum  in  the  world. 
This  system  is  largely  Mr.  Alliot’s  own  invention,  though 
based  on  the  best  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  foremost 
museums  elsewhere.  He  has  also  rearranged  the  collections 
with  no  less  artistic  taste  than  that  which  distinguished  them 
before,  and  with  much  higher  intellectual  and  scientific  meaning ; 
and  has  related  them  to  modern  human  thought  and  usefulness. 
In  place  of  three  or  four  lectures  in  six  years,  he  has  given 
several  score  of  lectures  in  one  year,  and  has  carried  his  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  to  men’s  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  and  above 
all  to  pur  public  schools,  where  he  has  secured  hearty  co¬ 
operation  from  Supt.  Francis.  That  has  been  from  the  outset 
the  idea  and  the  effort  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  to  make 
this  great  educational  exhibit  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California ;  and  it 
is  good  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  dream  is  being  made 
true.  Under  Mr.  Alliot’s  contagious  activity,  from  4,000  to 
6,000  school  children  a  year,  with  their  instructors,  are  being- 
taught  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  these  collections,  and  the 


*Hector  Alliot,  born  in  France,  graduate  of  the  University  of  France, 
Doctor  of  Science,  officer  of  French  Academy,  Knig-ht  Commander  of 
Order  of  Merit,  member  of  many  learned  societies;  world-wide  traveler: 
archaeologist;  director  Hazzard  Exploration  and  Cliff  Dwellers  Exhibit 
at  Chicag’o  World’s  Fair;  collaborator  with  man)T  scientists  in  America; 
contributor  to  scientific  and  critical  journals;  with  wide  experience 
among-  aborigines  and  as  field  explorer;  lecturer  on  art  and  archaeology; 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  activity. 


significance  of  this  whole  movement  to  preserve  the  history 
of  Southern  California  and  the  Southwest.  It  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  this  work  is  far  more  important  in  the  long  run, 
and  far  more  scientific,  than  the  mere  assembling  of  collec¬ 
tions,  or  the  mere  gathering  of  an  endowment.  It  is  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  which  must,  after  all,  do  the  greatest  work 
of  the  Southwest  Museum  and  the  Southwest  Society;  it  is 
our  privilege  and  duty  to  instruct  them  in  this  opportunity, 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  material  upon  which 
they  may  work. 

The  visitation  to  our  rooms  and  collections  has  been  many 
times  greater  this  year  than  in  all  our  preceding  years  put 
together. 

Mr.  Alliot  has  also  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  the 
acquisition  of  collections  by  gift.  The  Society  had  hitherto 
been  severely  taxed  by  purchase  of  many  collections ;  and 
though  these  were  procured  at  a  very  small  part  of  their 
market  value,  the  funding  of  them  was  a  serious  burden  for  a 
young  society.  How  serious,  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  37  other  societies  of  the  Institute  put  together  have  never 
spent  one-fifth  as  much  for  collections  as  this  one  society  had 
already  spent  up  to  last  year.  The  diplomacy  of  our  present 
Curator — and  above  all  his  enlightened  public  spirit  and  his 
capacity  for  kindling  and  commanding  intellectual  interest — 
has  brought  us  a  very  large  free  contribution  of  collections 
during  the  year  of  his  incumbency. 


Material  Progress. 


Our  most  important  material  acquisitions,  also,  are  recorded 
to  the  credit  of  1910.  The  bequest  of  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Jones 
(of  $50,000  for  a  memorial  building)  was  announced  at  the 
last  annual  meeting;  but  this  year  has  swelled  our  endowment 
by  much  more.  The  Lummis  Library  and  Collections,  deeded 
to  the  Southwest  Museum  March  1st,  1910,  fully  equal  in  value 
the  Jones  bequest;  and  if  the  proposed  “foundation”  can  be 
effected,  it  will  be  worth  double  that.  The  matchless  Munk 
Library  of  Arizoniana,  now  in  place  in  these  rooms  and  now 
in  constant  use  by  students,  cost  over  $10,000;  and  is  already 
worth,  as  a  whole,  probably  fifty  per  cent  more.  Dr.  Munk  is 
constantly  adding  to  this  library. 


The  Curator  reports  something  of  the  smaller  collections 
acquired  by  gift  during  the  year. 

The  Munk  and  Lummijs  donations  are  set  forth  in  the  Seventh 
Bulletin,  which  has  been  mailed  to  all  members,  but  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address  upon  request.  It  is  lavishly  illustrated. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure,  further,  to  report  that  what  is 
probably  the  most  important  and  most  valuable  of  all  collections 
of  Arizona  ethnology,  the  F.  W.  Volz  Collection,  is  now  pledged 
to  the  museum  for  a  long  loan — and  the  probabilities  are  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  retain  it  permanently.  This  collection,  ag¬ 
gregating  over  15,000  pounds,  and  exceeding  the  Ayer  and 
Hopi  exhibits  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  in  Chicago, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Volz  in  a  residence  of  over  22  years  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  the  Moquis,  and  Navajos  and  other  Indians, 
and  covers  every  phase  of  their  handicraft.  It  is  not  equalled 
in  any  museum,  and  could  not  be  replaced  at  any  cost  at 
this  date,  since  a  large  part  of  its  content  is  of  articles  which 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  made.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
also  that,  through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  this  Society, 
the  transportation  of  this  enormous  collection  from  Arizona 
to  Los  Angeles  will  be  no  drain  upon  our  treasury.  This  in 
itself  is  equivalent  to  a  contribution  of  at  least  $186. 


The  Volz  Collection  includes  about  50  of  the  choicest  Navajo  blankets,  of 
old  weaves  and  old  designs;  the  best  specimens  of  Navajo  head-dresses, 
silver  bridles,  silver  belts,  and  other  silver-work,  along  with  the  tools  of 
the  silversmiths  and  blacksmiths,  the  weaving  looms,  etc.;  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  women’s  dresses,  cooking  utensils,  the  old  Navajo  saddles  and  stir¬ 
rups,  rawhide  ropes  and  hobbles,  pouches  and  other  articles  of  Navajo 
craft  and  use. 

Moqui  women ’s  dresses,  marriage  dresses,  ceremonial  dresses,  and  sashes, 
leggings,  masks,  moccasins,  children’s  dresses,  boomerangs,  bows  and  arrows, 
beads,  drills,  turquoise  ornaments,  spinning  wheels,  hair  dressing  ad¬ 
juncts,  etc. 

About  350  of  the  original  Moqui  katzinas,  or  idols,  all  identified,  named 
and  particularized: 

800  to  1,000  specimens  of  the  best  decorated  Moqui  pottery  of  15  to  20 
years  ago,  including  many  by  the  famous  Nam-pay-a: 

About  2,000  Moqui  tiles  of  terra  cotta — square,  oblong,  hexagonal  and 
octagonal — all  decorated  with  various  designs  with  representation  of  kat¬ 
zinas,  mosaics,  etc.: 

About  1500  Moqui  plaques  and  baskets  of  all  sizes  and  designs: 

A  collection  of  about  500  Canon  Diablo  meteorites,  ranging  in  weight 
from  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  up  to  637  pounds. 


Prior  to  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Society  had  been  pledged 


to  the  purchase  of  the  De  Moss  Bowers  Collection  of  Southern 
California  Archaeology,  for  the  sum  of  $900.  This  was  not 
consciously  undertaken  as  a  debt  by  the  Executive  Committee ; 
but  notes  were  signed  on  the  pledge  of  a  member  to  fund 
this  purchase.  Directly  thereafter,  this  obligation  was  repu¬ 
diated,  and  the  Society  has  had  to  pay  $627.00  out  of  its  income. 
This  has  at  last  been  discharged;  and  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  the  holder  of  the  note,  Mr.  Robt.  Parker,  the  additional 
sum  of  $16.40  interest  has  been  contributed  to  the  Society. 
This  accounts  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $916.40  for  this  col¬ 
lection.  Its  value  is  at  least  $3,000. 

Mr.  Luther  A.  Ingersoll,  author  of  “Ingersoll’s  Century 
Series  of  California  Local  History  Annals,”  has  just  conveyed 
to  the  Society  an  invaluable  collection  of  about  300  artist’s 
proofs  of  steel  engravings  from  contemporary  photographs  of 
the  foremost  women  of  California  from  1810.  In  his  studious 
grubbing  for  history-material  during  some  22  years  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  assembled  what  is  without  serious 
question  the  most  important  collection  ever  made  of  portraits 
of  historic  Californians.  This  series  of  the  faces  of  the  most 
important  Spanish  and  later  American  women  who  have  figured 
in  the  development  of  the  State  is  a  worthy  acquisition  to  the 
history  department  of  the  Southwest  Museum.  The  collection 
will  be  solidly  and  expensively  bound  by  the  donor.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  the  enlightened  self-interest  which  leads 
far-seeing  collectors,  and  the  owners  of  valuable  collections, 
to  protect  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  giving  their  treasures  in  trust  to  a  competent,  per¬ 
manent  organization  of  this  sort. 

The  Museum. 

The  Southwest  Society  was  founded  primarily  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  Southwest  Museum.  It  succeeded  in  incor¬ 
porating  that  institution  three  years  ago  this  month ;  has  turned 
over  to  it  collections  and  other  property  forming  an  endowment 
of  great  value ;  and  is  constantly  aiding  in  the  maintenance. 
During  this  year  it  has  transferred  to  the  museum  $700  for 
salary  of  curator,  has  contributed  $960.90  cash  in  collections 
(besides  a  larger  value  in  donations)  and  has  expended  all  its 
other  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  the  museum,  save  those  current 
expenses  necessary  to  procure  those  revenues — and  with  the 
exception  of  its  tribute  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  of  which  it  is  an  affiliation  and  through  which  it  se¬ 
cures  its  world-wide  standing  in  science. 


As  to  the  museum  site,  and  the  Carrie  M.  Jones  bequest  of 
$50,000,  the  following  status  is  reported  by  Henry  W.  O’Mel¬ 
veny,  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Site  and  Laws. 

The  front  16.90  acres  of  the  Museum  Hill  has  been  paid 
for  by  Mr.  O’Mel veny  for  $30,000.  He  gave  $1,000;  secured 
from  other  parties  $22,000;  and  advanced  the  remaining  $7,000 
himself.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  repaid  the  $7,000  before 
title  passes  to  the  Museum.  Deed  to  this  property  has  been 
made  to  the  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  and  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Southwest  Museum,  incorporated,  upon  the  order 
of  Henry  W.  O’Melveny  and  J.  D.  Bicknell,  Trustees.  This 
leaves  $7,000  as  a  debt  of  honor;  though  Mr.  O’Melveny  is  still 
willing  to  assist  in  raising  this  money.  The  Secretary,  who 
has  raised  $8,300  for  the  site  funds,  will  also  undertake  this 
campaign. 

Mrs.  Jones's  will  provides  for  the  payment  of  $50,000  to  the 
Southwest  Museum,  if  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  her 
testament  said  corporation  shall  possess  the  above  site  free  of 
debt.  The  other  conditions  are  small  and  not  onerous  to  the 
self-respect  of  a  scientific  body.  The  building  erected  with 
this  $50,000  would  be  called  “The  Carrie  M.  Jones’  Memorial 
Hall,’’  and  would  have  an  appropriate  tablet. 

This  money  will  be  available  in  March,  1911.  If  we  have 
the  site  clear  by  March  1,  absolute  title  in  the  16.90  acres  of 
land,  and  the  $50,000  cash  bequest  for  building  will  be  turned 
over  by  the  Trust  Company  within  that  month. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  find  $7,000  to  acquire  clear  title 
to  property  which  cost  $30,000  (and  is  now  worth  $50,000)  and 
$50,000  in  cash. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  completion  of  this  deal,  which 
has  required  earnest  effort  for  several  years,  but  is  now  in 
shape  for  prompt  fulfillment,  will  lead  to  many  further  dona¬ 
tions  of  halls,  and  other  additions  to  the  general  endowment 
of  our  work — and  a  vast  increase  in  our  collections. 

It  has  been  found  impossible,  in  view  of  the  enormous  tax 
upon  the  city  and  its  public  spirit  for  other  worthy  causes, 
to  purchase  the  rear  22  acres  of  the  hill;  but  while  it  is  a  pity 
to  lose  the  remainder  of  this  eminence,  the  nearly  17  acres 
already  in  sight  will  make  such  a  location  as  no  museum  in 
the  world  enjoys — and  probably  no  public  building  of  any  kind. 

With  proper  co-operation  among  the  members  of  this  Society, 
the  end  of  the  year  1911  should  see  the  first  buildings  completed 
and  occupied  on  the  Museum  Hill — a  lesson  in  architecture 
to  all  the  Southwest,  an  added  point  of  interest  and  pilgrimage 


to  our  visitors,  an  education  to  our  children — and  the  inevitable 
nucleus  for  the  Alhambra  of  buildings  destined  to  occupy  that 
superb  and  commanding  height. 


Business  Methods  in  Science. 

The  success  of  the  Society  has  been  largely  due  to  liberal 
use  of  printer’s  ink  and  postage  stamps.  In  both  these  items 
it  expends  annually  more  than  double  the  total  outlay  of  any 
other  Society  of  the  Institute.  That  is  one  reason  why  it 
has  about  twice  as  many  members  as  any  other  Society,  and  is 
ten  times  as  widely  known.  The  Fourth  Bulletin  (of  30  pages 
and  22  illustrations  of  the  Pu-ye)  was  issued  just  before  the 
last  annual  meeting.  Since  that  date,  the  Fifth  Bulletin  of 
8  pages  (containing  the  sixth  annual  report)  ;  the  Sixth  Bulle¬ 
tin  (of  16  pages  and  9  illustrations,  showing  more  of  the  work 
at  the  South  House  of  the  Pu-ye,  where  the  Society  conducted 
its  first  New  Mexico  expedition),  and  the  Seventh  Bulletin 
(of  36  pages  and  25  illustrations,  showing  the  Munk  and  Lummis 
donations)  have  been  issued  in  editions  averaging  3,000  each. 
Of  the  Seventh  Bulletin,  4,000  were  printed ;  and  this  document 
has  been  sent  not  only  to  members  and  other  societies,  but 
to  about  2,500  of  the  foremost  libraries,  museums,  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  world.  Many 
of  these  have  taken  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society; 
have  asked  for  the  other  bulletins  of  the  series,  and  to  be  placed 
on  the  regular  mailing  list;  and  are  sending  us  in  exchange  their 
own  publications.  This  has  given  us  for  the  first  time  a  wide 
international  standing;  and  is  adding  largely  to  our  scientific 
library.  Inter-museum  exchange,  under  modern  progressive 
methods,  is  the  most  important  means  by  which  we  can  build 
up  a  great  institution  here. 

Many  thousands  of  circulars,  many  thousands  of  letters  of 
invitation  to  membership,  many  thousands  of  letters  in  other 
correspondence,  are  used  annually.  The  Society  furnishes  all 
members  with  scientific  credentials  in  the  form  of  a  railroad 
annual  pass — commending  the  member  to  the  special  courtesy 
of  all  museums,  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  world.  This  “pass”  has  been  used  by  many  of  our  members 
in  the  East  and  abroad,  and  has  brought  them  marked  consid¬ 
eration  and  favor.  Form  of  pass  follows : 


To  all  Museums,  Libraries,  Universities,  and  other  Bodies 
of  Learning ; 

SEE  “MINERVA1' 

THE  SOUTHWEST  SOCIETY  ARCTHuATEE0o?' americ*sti' 


THE  SOUTHWEST  MUSEUM  INCORPORATED 

will  gratefully  appreciate  any  courtesies  you  can 
consistently  extend  to  our  member 


VALID  DURING 


Secretary  and  Founder  Emeritus 


Among  the  interesting  imprints  of  the  year,  is  the  Munk 
Library  book-plate,  reckoned  by  experts  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  distinguished  in  America.  The  design  is  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  the  drawing  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Hernando  G.  Villa, 
and  the  color  work  due  to  the  taste  of  the  Curator.  This  book¬ 
plate  is  now  sought  in  exchange  by  collectors  all  over  the  world. 

Early  in  1911  we  should  publish  the  Eighth  Bulletin,  con¬ 
taining  the  seventh  annual  report  and  the  present  roster  of  our 
membership. 


Two  Opportunities. 

I  very  earnestly  hope  that  a  Ninth  Bulletin  may  shortly  fol¬ 
low.  Prof.  J.  P.  Harrington* — born  in  this  state,  and  long  a 
teacher  in  Southern  California,  has  for  a  couple  of  years  been 
connected  with  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  under 
Dr.  Hewett.  Pie  is  among  the  most  talented  linguistic  students 
I  have  known.  He  is  very  anxious  to  preserve  for  this  Society 
one  of  the  fast-perishing  California  languages — that  of  the  Chu- 
mash  Indians  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Counties.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  scholarship  that  the  languages  and  lore  of 
our  own  state  are  being  allowed  to  die  out  unrecorded.  The 
State  University  has  done  not  a  little  in  this  line,  through  the 
generosity  of  a  patron ;  but  there  is  every  reason  why  a  Society 
like  this  should  take  a  modest  share  in  this  historic  work.  This 
important  language,  once  spoken  by  many  thousands  of  the 
first  Californians,  now  depends  solely  upon  the  memory  of 

*Stanford,  Leipzic,  Berlin. 


four  old  men  and  women.  And  not  only  the  language,  but  the 
folk-lore  and  the  ceremonies.  Unless  the  record  is  made  within 
a  year  or  two,  it  can  never  be  made. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  School  of  American  Archae¬ 
ology,  and  through  the  unselfish  earnestness  of  Prof.  Harrington 
himself,  it  becomes  possible  for  us  to  secure  this  material  at  an 
expense  not  to  exceed  $175.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  barbarism 
if  we  permitted  this  opportunity  to  slip.  Later,  a  small  amount 
would  provide  for  the  publication ;  and  here  would  be  a  bulletin 
indispensable  to  every  museum  and  public  library  in  the  world. 
It  might  even  be  sold  for  enough,  probably,  to  pay  all  its  ex¬ 
penses;  though  the  better  tradition  of  museums  is  to  circulate 
such  matter  free.  I  trust  that  some  member  or  friend  of  the 
Society  will  at  once  furnish  the  funds  to  enable  Prof.  Harrington 
to  carry  out  this  important  work. 

Another  responsibility  which  this  Society  can  hardly  elude — 
and  another  opportunity  for  some  patriotic  member  or  friend  to 
do  a  great  service  to  scholarship  and  history  through  this  me¬ 
dium — is  involved  by  our  discovery  of  the  historic  painting  of 
Nuestra  Senora  Reina  de  los  Angeles  which  you  see  upon  these 
walls.  This  is  the  only  old  and  worthy  painting  of  the  Patron 
Queen  of  this  city.  Strangely  enough,  even  the  Catholic  Church 
has  not  here  any  such  eikon  of  her  in  whose  name  this  city  was 
founded  in  1781.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  copy  of  this  value.  It 
is  a  seventeenth  century  canvas,  and  of  a  beauty  which  speaks 
for  itself. 

This  splendid  historic  memento,  so  indispensable  to  the  history 
of  Southern  California,  should  without  fail  be  preserved  here, 
and  for  the  Southwest  Museum.  It  can  be  bought  for  $300;  and 
I  think  we  should  be  derelict  if  we  permitted  it  to  be  sold  to 
Riverside  or  Sacramento  or  New  York.  The  Society  is  not  in 
a  position  to  undertake  this  purchase  out  of  its  regular  income. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  friend— or  some  combination  of 
friends — will  secure  this  treasure  for  us. 


Growth  of  the  Society. 

It  is  no  slight  task  to  build  up,  at  a  $10  fee,  a  larger  member¬ 
ship  than  that  of  any  similar  body  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  no 
less  difficult  to  maintain  it  against  death,  removal,  and  resig¬ 
nation. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  this  Society’s  existence,  the  thir¬ 
teen  older  affiliations  of  the  Institute  made  a  net  loss  in  mem- 


bership  of  66;  while  the  Southwest  Society  made  a  net  gain  of 
427 .  It  has  never  fallen  behind  that  figure  since  it  reached  it. 
In  fact,  its  success  and  its  example  have  made  possible  the 
founding  of  more  than  a  score  of  other  Societies,  and  the  tripling 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  Institute.  It  was  the  first  Society 
west  of  Wisconsin ;  now  there  are  as  many  societies  west  of  the 
Mississippi  as  east  of  it.  It  was  the  first  Society  to  do  actual 
scientific  work,  and  is  thus  far  the  only  society  to  maintain  a 
museum  and  curator  and  independent  publications.  It  has 
nearly  twice  as  many  members  as  the  31-year-old  Boston  Society; 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  the  26-year-old  New  York  Society 
— and  the  others  not  in  the  running  at  all. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  great  membership  should  not  be 
doubled,  in  a  community  like  this.  There  is  every  reason  why 
it  should.  To  be  “only  twice  as  smart  as  Boston”  in  the  matter 
of  public  spirit  when  applied  to  education,  is  hardly  so  much  as 
this  Southwestern  empire  should  be  content  with.  Such  up¬ 
building  of  the  membership  should  engage  the  co-operation  of 
the  present  members.  The  campaign  of  the  secretary  and  staff 
by  correspondence  has  been  effective  thus  far,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  There  should  be  a  lively  personal  interest  of  those  who 
are  themselves  supporting  this  work,  to  bring  their  friends  to 
participate  also. 

The  present  membership  aggregates  431 — a  gain  of  four  over 
last  year.  But  to  this  should  properly  be  added  the  thirty-two 
members  of  the  San  Diego  branch  of  the  Southwest  Society, 
founded  this  summer.  In  place  of  the  four  members  in  San 
Diego,  who  have  been  with  us  for  several  years,  we  now  get 
credit  for  32 — not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  their  fees  credited 
on  account  of  our  annual  tribute  to  the  Institute. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  ten  resignations,  some  by 
removal,  some  by  transference  to  the  San  Diego  branch  and 
other  societies — and  twenty-four  new  members.  The  following 
members  have  been  taken  from  our  roster  by  death — 8 : 

Percy  R.  Wilson,  John  G.  North,  J.  R.  Mead,  Mrs.  Mary  Barry 
Moore,  Capt.  R.  B.  Gibb,  Chas.  A.  Moody,  Dr.  E.  C.  Buell,  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Wetherill. 

An  active  campaign  for  new  members,  for  special  funds,  and 
for  general  contributions  and  endowment  in  money,  land  and 
other  property  must  be  begun  early  in  the  year  and  carried  act¬ 
ively  through  it.  Mr.  M.  A.  Hamburger,  our  president,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  willingness  to  start  out  with  the  secretary  in  Janu¬ 
ary  on  such  a  campaign;  and  other  volunteers  will  be  drafted. 


Financial  Statement  from  Nov.  30,  1909,  to  Dec.  1,  1910. 


Publications  and  printing  . * 

Stenographer,  bookkeeper  and  janitor  . 

Miscellaneous  (freight,  express,  wires,  telephone,^  moving  Munk 

Library,  etc . . . 

Postage  . 

Supplies  . 

Paid  for  Collections  ($644.50  from  income  in  dues,  including  $500 

DeMoss  Bowers  Collection)  . 

Transferred  to  Southwest  Museum  Treasury  . 

Sent  Treasurer  A.  I.  A . 

Lectures  (rent  of  lantern)  . 

Freight  on  Yolz  Collection  . 


345.35 

68.00 

94.40 

164.95 

52.50 


960.90 

500.00 

311.02 

2.00 

186.00 


Total  . - . 

In  Treasury  Nov.  1,  1909 . $ 

Income  from  dues  . 

Special  contribution  . 

Special  contribution  . 

Special  contribution  . 

Special  contribution  . 

Freight  on  Volz  Collection,  donated  . 


. $2,685.12 

167,06 

1,870.00 

300.00 

16.40 

30.00 

111.02 

186.00 


Total  . $2,680.48 

Account  overdrawn,  Dec.  1,  1910 .  4.64 

Total  . $2,685.12 


Seven  Years’  Progress. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  achievement  of  the  Society  in  its 
seven  years  of  life  is  the  best  proof  that  it  merits  the  further 
and  thorough  support  of  this  community;  for  no  other  similar 
body  has  ever  made  a  record  even  remotely  approaching  this. 
The  seven  earlier  bulletins  (sent  free  on  request)  show  more  in 
detail. 


Financial  Statement  of  the  Southwest  Society  from  Nov.  20,  1903 

(Date  of  Foundation),  to  Nov.  30,  1910. 

Dues  from  memberships  ..i . . . $19,943.90 

Contributions  .  ]  000.00 

Contributions  . 584.95 

Contributions  . 300.00 

Contributions  .  111.02 

Contribution  for  rent  . . .  3  568.00 

Funds  raised  for  Collections: 

Caballeria  . . .  1  030.00 

Palmer-Campbell  . 350.00 

Butter  Collection  . 450.00 

Chapelle  Collection  . 1,000.00 

A.  I.  A.  appropriation  expedition  _ _ 1,500.00 

A.  I.  A.  Folksong  appropriation  . . . . . . .  1.150.00 

Dony  Collection  . 200.00 

Navajo  Silver  Collection  .  50.00 


Total  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . $31,237.8-7 

31,233.26 

Overdraft  . . . . . . . . . . . $  4. 61 

Besides  $38,470  raised  by  subscription  and  paid  down  on  Museum  Hill. 
$50,000  bequest  of  Carrie  M.  Jones  expected  to  be  available  early  in  1911, 
and  other  testaments  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $5,000. 

Sent  Archaeological  Institute  of  America . ._.$  8,061.02 

fPermanent  Equipment  Museum  Booms  (showcases,  tables,  shelves, 

chairs,  etc.)  .  793.50 

Curator,  salary  .  4,574.65 

Printing  and  publications  . . . . . . .  1,155.80 

Lectures  . 157.90 

Postage  . . 1,201.39 

Stenographer,  bookkeeper,  janitor  . 514.00 

Rent  .  5,416.00 

Moving  collections  . 126.20 

Miscellaneous  (freight,  taxes,  Museum  Hill,  janitor,  sundries  for 
Curator,  incidentals  for  fixing  collections,  rent  chairs,  meet¬ 
ings,  etc.)  . 1,290.16 

Stationery  and  supplies  .  367.71 

Brief  on  re-affiliation  with  A.  I.  A . . . . .  60.47 

Commission  paid  collector  of  delinquent  dues .  14.00 

Eepairs  Museum  rooms  .  10.00 

Transfer  Museum  for  maintenance  of  Curator . 800.00 

*Paid  for  Collections  . 6,690.46 


Total  . . . $31,233.26 

flncludes  Edison  Dictating  Phonograph. 

*Includes  expenses  of  expeditions  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Also 
includes  recording  phonograph,  cylinder  cabinet,  etc. 


The  publications  include  seven  bulletins  (one  reprinted),  with  a  total  of 
282  pages,  and  171  illustrations,  a  total  edition  of  41,000.  This  means  a 
circulation  of  over  eleven  and  a  half  million  pages  of  the  Society’s  liter¬ 
ature,  and  over  seven  million  of  its  illustrations.  The  more  important  of 
these  bulletins  have  been  sent  to  every  important  university,  museum  and 
library  in  the  world. 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph,  the  mimeograph,  card  catalogue,  ledger, 
and  the  follow-up  system  for  membership  are  in  constant  use.  The  book¬ 
keeping  was  established  by  one  of  the  foremost  expert  accountants  in 
Southern  California.  The  printing — of  envelopes,  letterheads,  circulars, 
invitations,  bills,  etc.,  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impressions 
annually. 

Besides  the  above  account,  the  Southwest  Museum,  which  is  an  incor¬ 
porated  body  independent  of  the  Southwest  Society,  but  founded  by  it  and 
maintained  by  it,  has  expended  $1,595.26  for  Curator,  printing  and  supplies, 
permanent  equipment,  etc. 

The  Society  has  maintained  a  free  public  exhibit  of  its  collections  ever 
since  February  1,  1906. 


Assets  of  the  Southwest  Museum. 

A  conservative  expert  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  collections  follows: 

Palmer-Campbell  Collection  . . . $  2,500.00 

Rutter  Collection  .  1,500.00 

Burnham-Chapelle  Collection  .  1,500.00 

Folk  Song  Collection  . .. .  5,000.00 

Two  Arizona  Expeditions  ....  . .  3,000.00 

Pu-ye  Collection  . 2,000.00 

Keith  Mission  Collection  . . . . .  3,000.00 

Caballeria  Collection  . 10,000.00 

Hart  Collection  of  Antiques  . 2,500.00 

Fremont  Collection  . . . . ..... .  1,500.00 

Miscellaneous  Collections  . 5,500.00 

Munk  Library  of  Arizoniana  . 15,000.00 

Serra  Collection  (pledged)  .  25,000.00 

Fenyes  Collection  (pledged)  . 4,000.00 

Palmer  Collection  (pledged)  . 9,000.00 

Dony  Collection  .  1,200.00 

16-acre  site  . 50,000.00 

DeMoss  Bowers  Collection  . 3,000.00 

Ingersoll  Portrait  Collection  . .  500.00 


Total  . . . $145,700.00 

Besides  the  Lummis  collections  and  foundation,  on  which  no  valuation 
can  at  present  be  placed;  the  huge  Volz  collection  and  other  loans. 

Mrs.  Mary  Longfellow  Milmore,  niece  of  the  poet,  and  widow  of  the 
great  American  sculptor  Martin  Milmore,  has  bequeathed  to  us 
Milmore’s  superb  marble  bust  of  Wendell  Phillips,  with  the  great 
orator’s  letters  to  the  sculptor;  a  box  presented  to  Milmore  by  Pope 
Pius  II;  Daniel  Webster’s  office  chair,  and  a  chair  long  used  by 
President  Adams. 


The  American  School. 


It  can  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly  to  the  marvelous 
progress  of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology;  since  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  the  foundation  of  this  school  was  due  very 
largely  to  the  labors  and  the  success  of  this  society.  Two  of 
our  Executive  Committee  are  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
School — Mr.  Joseph  Scott,  and  the  Secretary;  and  the  latter  is 
also  a  Regent  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  whose  establish¬ 
ment  is  largely  due  to  the  activities  of  the  School.  Founded 
three  years  ago,  on  the  same  scholarly  lines  as  the  world-famous 
Classical  Schools  of  the  Institute  in  Rome,  Athens,  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  with  its  headquarters 
in  Santa  Fe  is  doing  more  work  than  all  three  of  its  classical 
fellows  put  together.  Our  Bulletins  tell  somewhat  of  the  work 
in  the  monumental  ruin  of  the  Pu-ye.  This  year  the  operations 
of  the  school  have  centered  in  the  marvelous  Rito  de  los  Frijoles; 
and  a  new  record  in  scientific  exploration  was  made  there.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  members  visited  the  summer  meeting  in  the  Rito ; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that 
the  Society  has  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  this  great  work 
to  whose  beginning  it  so  substantially  contributed.  From  the 
material  point  of  view,  we  shall  benefit  very  largely  by  the 
work  of  the  American  School ;  since  we  shall  receive  from  it 
collections  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  we  could  not 
ourselves  procure  except  by  an  expenditure  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  F.  LUMMIS,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR 
OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  MUSEUM 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Southwest  Society  that  since 
its  last  annual  meeting  the  floor  space  of  the  Southwest  Museum 
has  been  increased  one  third.  In  this  space  the  Munk  Library 
of  Arizoniana  has  been  installed  and  opened  to  the  public. 

The  De  Moss  Bowers  collection  has  been  added  to  the  archae¬ 
ological  division  by  purchase. 

The  Stephenson  Collection  of  Petrifactions  from  the  Black, 


Blue,  and  Red  Forests  of  Arizona  has  been  presented,  through 
the  interest  of  Dr.  Munk,  by  A.  Stephenson,  of  Adamana,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

The  Collection  of  Seri  Indian  modern  handicraft  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Fayette  Jones  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  Wade  Collection  of  Documents  has  been  presented  by 
Hon.  E.  C.  Wade,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Among  other  gifts  of  importance  to  the  Museum  are :  an 
Aztec  Idol,  from  Newmark  Brothers;  several  archaeological 
objects  from  Mrs.  J.  C.  Davis,  of  Devore,  Cal.;  various  articles 
from  Dr.  C.  F.  Lummis;  and  an  Oriental  Crystal  Ball — of  great 
value — from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Museum. 

The  Museum  has  been  kept  open  to  the  public  every  week¬ 
day  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  Among  the  visitors  that  have 
been  entertained — as  many  as  600  in  one  month — have  been  for¬ 
eigners  from  many  lands,  from  Capt  Colony  to  Russia,  as  well 
as  persons  from  practically  every  State  in  the  Union.  All  the 
conventions  held  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  have  been  visited 
by  the  Curator  and  invited  to  the  Museum.  The  Hotel  Men 
(in  national  convention)  and  several  other  bodies  responded  so 
heartily  as  seriously  to  tax  the  capacity  of  our  present  quarters. 

The  Curator  has  written  articles  for  the  city,  county,  and 
state  press,  presenting  the  scientific  and  educative  work  of  the 
Southwest  Society ;  and  public  addresses  have  been  made  by  him 
at  San  Diego,  Pomona,  Ventura,  Nordhof,  and  Banning.  He 
has  appeared  at  the  most  important  Beach  towns  during  the 
summer  season,  and  in  the  winter  before  many  local  clubs  and 
associations;  making  eighteen  in  all. 

The  campaign  of  education,  fostered  by  the  generous  assist¬ 
ance  of  Prof.  Francis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  inaugurated.  Since  September  the 
higher  grades  of  the  Public  Schools  have  visited  the  Museum, 
accompanied  by  their  teachers,  once  or  twice  each  week,  more 
than  300  of  these  children  having  been  entertained  during  the 
past  two  months  with  talks  on  archaeology,  illustrated  with  the 
Museum  specimens.  The  Normal  School,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  added  over  500  more  young  enthusiasts  to  our  list 
of  visitors.  At  the  request  of  Superintendent  Francis,  the  Cura¬ 
tor  will  this  month  deliver  a  talk  at  the  Museum  rooms  to  the 
members  of  the  Teachers’  Institute  of  Southern  California. 

The  cataloguing  of  the  possessions  of  the  Museum — undertaken 
by  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors, — has  been  done  after 
an  improved  system  of  extreme  simplicity  and  efficiency,  which 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  leading  Eastern  Museums.  Prac- 


Third  Annual  Meeting 

The  Southwest  Museum, 

Incorporated 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwest  Museum',  inc., 
was  held  at  the  Museum  rooms,  Hamburger  Building,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  on  Wednesday,  January  18,  1911;  Lieut.  Gen.  Adna  R. 
Chaffee,  president,  in  the  chair. 

In  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  Gen.  Chaffee  said: 

“We  may  now  make  note  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  day  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  officials  and  organizers  of  the  Southwest 
Museum,  incorporated. 

“From  the  view  point  of  your  President,  the  evening  horizon 
of  the  past  year  is  materially  enhanced  over  that  of  the  morning; 
the  color  is  more  splendid,  rosy  I  may  say,  and  conditions  very 
promising  that,  in  due  season,  you  will  accomplish  results 
hoped  for. 

“In  a  republic,  the  fate  of  any  educational  movement  rests  at 
last  with  the  people.  The  best  of  motives  may  be  in  the  found¬ 
ation,  and  enormous  wealth  may  provide  for  a  certain  continu¬ 
ance.  But  in  the  long  run,  unless  the  idea  approves  itself  to 
the  public,  it  must  fail.  In  the  middle  ages,  education  was  for 
the  few;  today  it  is  for  all.  Under  monarchies  it  was  easy  to 
establish  and  maintain  universities,  and  learned  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  those  privileged  to  use  them.  In  America  today,  we 
have  different  standards.  We  are  grateful  to  wealthy  men  and 
women  who  give  great  donations  for  education — but  we  are  not 
dependent  upon  them.  The  best  things  in  American  life  are 
those  which  come  from  the  American  people  themselves,  not  by 
gift,  but  by  their  own  will  and  their  own  doing. 

“This  is  a  young  community  in  comparison  with  American 
cities  of  its  size.  It  is  greatly  taxed  with  many  duties  of  prog¬ 
ress,  both  material  and  educational.  It  could  be  excused  for 
being  somewhat  behind  hand  in  scientific  work,  in  view  of  its 
enormous  responsibilities  in  providing  for  the  modern  hygiene 
and  business  comfort  of  a  community  which  has  grown  faster 
than  any  other  in  the  world. 

“So  it  is  all  the  more  reason  for  congratulation  that  this  busy 
community,  hewing  out  its  magnificent  material  achievements, 
has  not  forgotten  its  obligation  to  the  future  nor  neglected  to 
provide  for  those  educational  advantages  which  are,  after  all, 
the  last  test  of  the  best  American  citizenship.  We  have  some 
reason  to  be  proud  that  the  largest  similar  body  in  any  Amer¬ 
ican  city  has  its  home  here ;  and  that  we  have  established  here 
by  community  effort  and  not  by  gift  of  some  millionaire,  a 
museum  which  is  already  respected  throughout  the  world. 


“No  one  will  deny  that  th£  history  of  California  is  worth 
saving.  Nobody  will  deny  that  our  children  and  our  visitors 
are  entitled  to  as  much  advantage  in  art  and  science  as  are  the 
visitors  and  children  of  any  other  city.  The  Southwest  Museum 
has  undertaken  to  provide  for  this  community  this  educational 
advantage.  While  it  is  not  yet  so  big  and  imposing  as  many 
in  the  older  centers  of  population,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  successes  ever  achieved  in  the  same  time  by  the  effort  of 
individuals. 

“Founded  only  three  years  ago,  the  Southwest  Museum  has 
now  an  endowment  in  collections,  etc.,  amounting  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Curator 
will  show  the  details.  The  gift  of  the  Munk  and  Lummis 
collections,  the  general  acquisition  of  Museum  material,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Carrie  M.  Jones  bequest  of  $50,000  cash  for  the 
first  buildings  on  the  Museum  Hill  will  be  available  as  soon  as 
the  site  is  cleared,  indicate  broadly  the  progress  of  this  our  third 
year. 

“Relations  have  been  established  with  leading  Museums 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe,  whereby  large  and 
important  collections  will  be  secured  by  this  museum  at  no 
larger  expense  than  that  of  transportation.  The  activities  of 
the  Curator  in  relating  this  educational  function  with  the  public 
school  system  and  with  the  women’s  clubs  has  done  much 
within  the  year  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Museum  work. 

“With  the  probability  that  by  proper  activity,  the  Museum 
may  by  this  time  next  year  be  occupying  its  own  building  on 
the  Museum  Hill,  there  is  every  incentive  for  active  work  to 
make  the  year  1911  even  more  successful  than  1910  was.  The 
progress  of  the  Museum  has  been  cumulative,  and  work  of  this 
sort  must  continue  to  grow.  Allied  closely  and  officially  with 
the  foremost  scientific  bodies,  the  museum  is  in  the  position  to 
give  to  this  community  what  this  community  merits — namely, 
the  foremost  museum  of  science,  history  and  art  in  the  West.” 


Reports  of  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Curator  were  read,  re¬ 
ceived  and  filed.  Those  of  the  Curator  and  Secretary  cover  the 
same  general  facts  as  their  respective  reports  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southwest  Society,  on  another  page,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  Treasurer’s  report  is  appended. 

Joseph  Scott,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected  a  Director  to  fill 
the  vacancy  by  expiration  of  his  term. 

The  officers  (as  per  list  on  inside  cover)  were  re-elected  for 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Hamburger  was  unanimously  elected  an  organizer 
of  the  Southwest  Museum. 

The  list  of  Organizers  (voting  members)  of  this  corporation 
is  indicated  in  the  roster  of  the  Southwest  Society  by  an  x  before 
each  name.  There  are  now  91  Organizers. 


C.  W.  Buchanan,  99  E.  Colorado  Street,  Pasadena, 
x  Robt.  N.  Bulla,  Heilman  Building, 
x  Robt.  J.  Burdette,  D.  D.,  Sunnycrest,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
x  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Burdette,  Sunnycrest,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

John  P.  Burke,  505  Andrews  Blvd. 

C.  H.  Burnett,  Redondo,  Cal.  President  Redondo  Beach  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Frank  W.  Burnett,  Beacon  Street,  near  corner  Eighth  Street. 

Maj.  Frederick  Russell  Burnham,  Explorer,  Scout.  Yaqui  Land 
&  Water  Co. 

x  William  Henry  Burnham,  Box  45,  Orange,  Cal. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Bussenius,  E.  Avenue  40. 

Joseph  Green  Butler,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Frederick  D.  Butterfield,  308  Bradbury  Building.  President  Los 
Angeles  Olive  Growers’  Association. 

Mrs.  Freeman  R.  Cady,  344  N.  Fickett  Street. 

H.  R.  Callender,  Wright  &  Callender  Building. 

C.  W.  Callaghan,  Fruit  Vale,  Cal. 

Ralph  H.  Cameron,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Delegate  to  Congress, 
x  W.  D.  Campbell,  810  S.  Alvarado  Street. 

C.  J.  R.  Carson,  544  South  Main  Street. 

Alonzo  Beecher  Cass,  716  S.  Olive  Street.  President  Home 
Telephone  Co. 

Mrs.  Mary  Caswell,  865  W.  Twenty-third  Street.  Principal 
Marlborough  School. 

x  Lieut.  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  987  Magnolia  Avenue. 

Harry  Chandler,  General  Manager  The  Times. 

C.  C.  Chapman,  Fullerton,  Cal. 

Harry  B.  Chase,  Riverside,  Cal. 

E.  P.  Clark,  823  West  Twenty-third  Street. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morley  Cleaveland,  Oakland,  Cal. 

W.  B.  Cline,  645  S.  Hill  Street.  President  Los  Angeles  Gas  Co. 
Theo.  B.  Comstock,  534  Stimson  Building. 

x  Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  James  Conaty,  114  E.  Second  Street.  Bishop  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Monterey. 

Mrs.  J.  Torrey  Connor,  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  College  Avenue, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Coronel  Collection,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Senora  Mariana  W.  de  Coronel,  3a  calle  de  Guerrero  No.  55, 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

Walter  Scott  Corwin,  Box  32,  Plighland,  Cal. 

F.  M.  Coulter,  1015  S.  Figueroa  Street. 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  1101  W.  Adams  Street. 

John  S.  Cravens,  255  H.  W.  Heilman  Building.  President  South¬ 
western  Bank. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Curtis,  249  Marengo  Place,  Pasadena. 

Chas.  D.  Daggett,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
x  Charles  Cassat  Davis,  Wilcox  Building. 

Edward  Harvey  Davis,  Mesa  Grande,  Cal. 

John  F.  Davis,  14th  Floor  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  George  Deacon,  514  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Pasadena. 
C.  C.  Desmond,  Third  and  Spring  Streets. 

Heyliger  A.  de  Windt,  Winnetka,  Ill. 


Isidore  B.  Dockweiler,  Douglas  Building, 
x  Ed.  L.  Doheny,  8  Chester  Place. 

Chas.  Donlon,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

James  Douglas,  LL.D.,  99  John  Street,  New  York. 

Miss  Lillian  Drain,  941  Park  View. 

Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Drake,  220  S.  Main  Street,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
Louis  G.,  Dreyfus,  124  W.  Victoria  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Dunn,  1127  W.  Twenty-seventh  Street, 
x  Tomas  Lorenzo  Duque,  415  N.  Main  Street.  Cuban  Consul. 

D.  K.  Edwards,  235  S.  Olive  Street, 
x  Richard  Egan,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Cal. 

Chas.  A.  Elder,  355  S.  Hill  Street.  President  Los  Angeles  In¬ 
vestment  Co. 

Zoeth  Skinner  Eldredge,  2621  Devisadero  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  H.  Bert  Ellis,  243  Bradbury  Building. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Ellis,  Elsinore,  Cal. 

Grenville  C.  Emery,  Headmaster  Harvard  School,  Western  Ave. 
J.  M.  Eshleman,  Imperial,  Cal.  Chairman  State  Ry.  Commission 

S.  C.  Evans,  415  Orange  Street,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Arthur  Farwell,  care  of  Musical  America,  505  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

x  Miss  Margaret  Minot  Fette,  255  N.  Belmont. 

Solomon  Henderson  Finley,  A.  M.,  41114  N.  Main  Street,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 

J.  E.  Fishburn,  National  Bank  of  California. 

Arthur  H.  Fleming,  203  Dodworth  Building,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Ed.  Fletcher,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

x  Frank  P.  Flint,  2645  Pasadena  Avenue.  U.  S.  Senator. 

Henry  O.  Flipper,  Ocampo,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Arthur  De  Wint  Foote,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Forget,  1003  S.  Olive  Street. 

x  Professor  James  A.  Foshay,  952  T.  F.  B.  Building.  President 
Fraternal  Brotherhood. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  booster,  200  E.  Avenue  42. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  M.  Fowler,  Central  Park  West  and  89th  Street, 
New  York. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Francis,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles, 
x  Dan  Freeman,  Inglewood,  Cal. 

T.  R.  Gabel,  General  Superintendent  L.  A.  Pacific  Railway, 
x  John  T.  Gafifey,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

C.  Ganahl,  2408  S.  Hope  Street. 

Aurelio  Garau,  351  S.  Hill  Street.  The  Delmonico. 

Miss  Manuela  Garcia,  1115  S  .Olive  Street. 

Mrs.  Jefferson  D.  Gibbs,  424  Park  View. 

Hugh  Gibson,  2301  Scarff  Street.  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Service, 
x  Judge  James  A.  Gibson,  718  Pacific  Electric  Bldg. 

Chas.  F.  Gilmore,  135  E.  Avenue  36. 

D.  F.  Glidden,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Ben  Goodrich,  Tombstone,  Ariz. 

Herbert  J.  Goudge,  315  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Building. 

W.  D.  Gould,  82  Temple  Building. 

x  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  1618  Ash  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

F.  W.  Gregg,  California  Club. 


Geo.  W.  Grimes,  232  S.  Spring  Street.  President  Grimes  Stass- 
forth  Stationery  Co. 

Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  Solar  Observatory  Office,  Pasadena. 
Harwood  Hall,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Daniel  Halladay,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

x  M.  A.  Hamburger,  President  Southwest  Society,  A.  I.  A., 
Eighth  and  Broadway. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  71  Broadway,  New  York. 

Joseph  Edward  Hannon,  412  Bullard  Building. 

The  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Harnett  (V.  G.  P.  A.),  114  East 
Second  Street. 

Dr.  John  Randolph  Haynes,  Union  Trust  Building. 

M.  C.  Healion,  President  San  Diego  Flume  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Ross  T.  Hickcox,  713  Merchants  Trust  Co.  Building. 

Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Godfrey  Holterhoff,  Jr.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.  Coast  Lines. 
Walter  J.  Horgan,  423  Bullard  Block. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Howard,  Bradbury  Block. 

Mrs.  Clara  F.  Howes,  2920  S.  Figueroa  Street, 
x  J.  Lorenzo  Hubbell,  Ganado,  Apache  Co.,  Ariz. 
x  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hubbell,  972  Arapahoe  Street. 

Dr.  West  Hughes,  Union  Trust  Building. 

x  William  Jefferson  Hunsaker,  542  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Sumner  P.  Hunt,  Laughlin  Bldg. 

x  Henry  E.  LIuntington,  Broad  Exchange  Building,  New  York. 
E.  L.  Hutchison,  226  Douglas  Building. 

George  H.  Hutton,  Judge  Superior  Court,  Dept.  4. 

Frederick  E.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Putnam,  N.  M. 

E.  W.  Jamison,  1411  Conn  Street. 

W.  H.  Jeffers,  4215  Brooklyn  Avenue  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  T.  Jergins.  400  H.  W.  Heilman  Building, 
x  Stoddard  Jess,  Vice  President  First  National  Bank. 

Elizabeth  W.  Johnson,  499  Ellis  Street,  Pasadena. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  814  W.  Seventh  Street, 
x  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Horsefall  Johnson,  523  S.  Olive  Street. 
Fayette  A.  Jones,  C.  E.,  E.  M.,  Room  4,  Armijo  Bldg.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

Johnston  Jones,  Mason  Opera  House. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Jordan,  3012  Vermont  Avenue. 

Miss  Adalaida  Kamp,  Ventura,  Cal. 
x  James  C.  Kays,  President  Dollar  Savings  Bank. 

Colonel  John  Goshorn  Kelley,  302  E.  Mission  Street,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal. 

H.  W.  Keller,  President  South  Coast  Land  Co.,  221  Kerckhoff 
Building. 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Kellogg,  Temple  Auditorium. 

J.  W.  Kemp,  711  H.  W.  Heilman  Building. 

J.  W.  Kendrick,  Vice  President  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
William  Kent,  (M.  C.),  Kentfield,  Cal. 
x  Herman  H.  Kerckhoff,  634  Maple  Avenue. 

Dr.  Hugo  Kinner,  1103  Rutger  Street,  St.  Louis. 

Abbot  Kinney,  Stimson  Building. 


Major  E.  F.  C.  Klokke,  2105  S.  Figueroa  Street. 

J.  R.  Knowland,  M.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
x  J.  O.  Koepfli,  care  of  Bishop  &  Co.,  E.  Seventh  Street, 
x  William  Lacy,  334  North  Main  Street, 
x  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  44  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oscar  Lawler,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bradner  Wm.  Lee,  1105  S.  Hope  Street. 

Major  H.  T.  Lee,  709  Trust  Building. 

Rev.  Charles  Wesley  Leffingwell,  P.  O.  Box  1133,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
H.  J.  Lelande,  County  Clerk,  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  1  del  Fresno,  No.  1510,  City  of  Mexico. 

Prof.  George  L.  Leslie,  A.  M.,  1236  Ingraham. 

D.  M.  Linnard,  Hotel  Maryland,  Pasadena. 

Miss  G.  W.  Littlejohn,  1934  Virginia  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hanford  Nichols  Lockwood,  230  Palmetto  Drive,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
J.  Loew,  President  Capitol  Milling  Co.,  San  Fernando  Street. 
Bertha  Lummis,  200  E.  Avenue  43. 

J.  Wiseman  Macdonald,  332  Wilcox  Building. 

Leo  J.  Maguire,  3105  S.  Figueroa  Street. 

E.  J.  Marshall,  President  Chino  Land  &  Water  Co.,  L.  A.  Trust 

Building. 

Robert  Mather,  President  Rock  Island  Railway,  165  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Martin,  Butler  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  John  H.  Martindale,  care  of  Wright  &  Callender,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building. 

Chas.  Matthews,  care  of  Ludwig  &  Matthews,  129  S.  Main  St. 
Geo.  H.  Maxwell,  Am.  Homecroft  Society,  2008  Calumet  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Archibald  Mayo,  care  of  W.  C.  Patterson,  First  National  Bank, 
x  Dr.  J.  H.  McBride,  Las  Encinas,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

D.  O.  McCarthy,  809  Grand  View. 

Hugh  McDowell,  Sunday  Editor  Times. 

Henry  Stewart  McKee,  the  National  Bank  of  California. 

James  McLachlan,  M.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cyrus  F.  McNutt,  412  Bullard  Building. 

Webster  Merrifield,  657  W.  California  Street,  Pasadena. 

John  A.  Merrill,  632  San  Fernando  Building, 
x  Frank  A.  Miller,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Cal. 

John  Barnes  Miller,  President  Edison  Electric  Co. 
x  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Milmore,  1713  Corcoran  Street,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Randolph  H.  Miner,  649  W.  Adams  Street. 

W.  F.  Montgomery,  President  Montgomery  &  Mullin  Lumber 
Co.,  501  E.  Fifth  Street. 

Octavius  Morgan,  819  Westlake  Avenue. 

Henry  B.  Morse,  Rebano  Rancho,  Keene,  Cal. 

John  G.  Mott.,  810  S.  Union  Avenue. 

Seeley  W.  Mudd,  1103  Union  Trust  Building. 

Oscar  C.  Mueller,  454  Wilcox  Building. 

John  Muir,  Martinez,  Cal. 

S.  P.  Mulford,  701  L.  A.  Trust  Building, 
x  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  337^  South  Hill  Street. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Murphy,  1342  S.  Union  Avenue. 

W.  W.  Neuer,  843  Bonnie  Brae  Street. 

Azro  H.  Naftzger,  1228  James  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 

H.  Clay  Needham,  Newhall,  Cal. 

Nathan  Newby,  447  Wilcox  Building. 

J.  R.  Newberry,  612  South  Broadway, 
x  M.  H.  Newmark,  141  N.  Los  Angeles  Street, 
x  H.  Newmark,  430  I.  W.  Heilman  Building. 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Nichols,  719  Grant  Building. 

Willard  A.  Nichols,  Box  536,  Redlands,  Cal. 

J.  C.  Nolan,  215  Manhattan  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  H.  Norton,  Third  and  Hill  Streets. 

John  H.  Norton,  834  W.  Twenty-eighth  Street. 

T.  L.  O’Brien,  190  East  Thirty-sixth  Street. 

J.  W.  A.  Off,  218  Citizens  National  Bank  Building. 

Frank  H.  Olmstead,  C.  E.,  614  Grant  Building, 
x  Henry  W.  O’Melveny,  430  Wilcox  Building, 
x  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Editor  Times. 

C.  C.  Parker,  220  S.  Broadway,  Parker’s  Book  Store. 

Robert  Parker,  New  High  Street. 

x  W.  C.  Patterson,  Vice  President  First  National  Bank. 

George  S.  Patton,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

W.  C.  Petchner,  425  Wilcox  Building. 

James  D.  Phelan,  301  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 

H.  A.  Pierce,  232  New  High  Street. 

Wm.  H.  Pierce,  810  S.  Flower  Street. 

D.  C.  Pixley,  Orange,  Cal. 

A.  E.  Pomeroy,  A.  M.,  701  Grant  Building. 

Francis  Marion  Pottenger,  M.  D.,  Pottenger  Sanatorium,  Mon¬ 
rovia,  Cal. 

G.  M.  Purcell,  315  S.  Hill  Street. 

Chas.  Putnam,  Box  325,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Dr.  John  M.  Radebaugh,  33  N.  Euclid  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Geo.  W.  Randall,  131  S.  Spring  Street. 

J.  H.  Reed,  The  Terraces,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Rev.  A.  Resa,  A.  M.  Fr.,  Old  Mission,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Juliet  Powell  Rice,  Corona,  Cal. 

Paran  F.  Rice,  333  Stimson  Building, 
x  Jarrett  T.  Richards,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

M.  C.  Richter,  2108  Scott  Street. 

D.  M.  Riordan,  City  Investment  Building,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

x  M.  J.  Riordan,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

T.  A.  Riordan,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

John  F.  Roche,  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Willoughby  Rodman,  Citizens  National  Bank  Building. 

A.  F.  Rosenheim,  President  S.  C.  Chapter  American  Institute 
Architects,  H.  W.  Heilman  Building, 
x  Robt.  A.  Rowan,  H.  W.  Heilman  Building, 
x  C.  E.  Rumsey,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Miss  E.  Frances  Sanborn,  96  N.  El  Molino  Avenue,  Pasadena. 
Rev.  Maxwell  Savage,  1867  Crawford  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  G.  R.  Schloesser,  216  Central  Building. 


James  J>x  Schuyler,  C.  E.,  1115  Union  Trust  Building, 
x  Joseph  Scott,  707  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Building. 

Miss  E.  B.  Scripps,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Edward  Willis  Scripps,  Miramar,  Cal. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Scroggs,  326  S.  Hill  Street. 

C.  Seligman,  141  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

Col.  Alfred  H.  Sellers,  320  W.  California  Street,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Ygnacio  Sepulveda,  Mortgage  Bank  Building,  City  of  Mexico. 

C.  H.  Sessions,  1170  Towne  Avenue. 

Mark  Sibley  Severance,  Valencia  Farm,  Arrowhead,  Cal. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Seymour,  The  Grove,  Redondo,  Cal. 
x  Gen.  M.  H.  Sherman,  V.  P.,  L.  A.,  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Smead,  1245  Elden  Avenue. 

A.  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Scott  Smith,  2600  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Edgar  C.  Smith,  455  S.  Broadway. 

Charles  Warren  Smith,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Wayland  H.  Smith,  The  Kingston,  1028  Overton  Street. 

Dr.  Q.  Cincinnatus  Smith,  4148  Center  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
John  R.  Smurr,  President  Wiles-Smurr  Co.,  1631  So.  L.  A.  St. 
Alfred  Solano,  2421  S.  Figueroa  Street, 
x  Mrs.  Alfred  Solano,  2421  S.  Figueroa  Street. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Spaulding,  217  Conservative  Life  Building. 

Herbert  W.  Stanton,  405  Grant  Building. 

George  Steckel,  336T/2  S.  Broadway. 

Fielding  J.  Stilson,  305  H.  W.  Heilman  Building. 

Nathan  Wilson  Stowell,  411  S.  Main  Street,  Room  615. 

Marshall  Stimson,  Wright  &  Callender  Building. 

Frank  Sullivan,  Phelan  Park,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

F.  T.  Sutherland,  care  Florida  National  Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Archibald  Alexander  Talmage,  care  Mining  &  Scientific  Press, 
San  Francisco. 

Prof.  William  Larned  Thacher,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

Capt.  Cameron  Erskine  Thom,  2070  W.  Adams  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Miss  Charlotte  E.  Thomas,  6  Clarendon  Place,  Orange,  N.  J. 

H.  Ivor  Thomas. 

William  Thum,  123  Columbia  Street,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Tichenor,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
x  Jared  Sidney  Torrance,  care  Jas.  H.  Adams  &  Co. 

Walter  J.  Trask,  718  Pacific  Electric  Building. 

Prof.  Robt.  Hall  Tripp,  Ph.D.,  343  W.  Ocean  Park  Avenue. 
Long  Beach. 

Mrs.  Iva  E.  Tutt,  care  Capt.  C.  F.  Armistead,  Co.  F,  21st  Infan¬ 
try,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Rosendo  Uruchurtu,  1232  E.  Ninth  Street. 

Remy  J.  Vesque,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
x  J.  V.  Vickers,  Story  Building. 

Hernando  Villa,  1018  E.  Ninth  Street. 

Miss  Rosa  Villa,  1018  E.  Ninth  Street. 

Miss  Luisa  Villa,  1018  E.  Ninth  Street. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Visscher,  524  Laughlin  Building. 


Mrs.  Kate  Vosburg,  2345  S.  Figueroa  Street 

Hiram  W.  Wadsworth,  A.  B.,  437  S.  Orange  Grove,  Pasadena 

Frank  Walker,  123  S.  Broadway. 

Mrs.  John  A,  Walker,  Ventura,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Wann,  General  Traffic  Manager,  San  Pedro,  L.  A.  & 
S.  L.  Ry.  Co. 

x  Mrs.  J.  W.  Washburn,  3900  Pasadena  Avenue. 

W.  J.  Washburn,  President  Equitable  Savings  Bank. 

Henry  G.  Weyse,  81  Temple  Block. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  P.  Wheeler,  Perris,  Riverside  County. 

M.  L.  Wicks,  128  Heilman  Building. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Widney,  3900  Marmion  Way. 

Chas.  Wier,  1033  Central  Building. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wiggins,  24  Thornton  Avenue,  Ocean  Park,  Cal. 
Alfred  H.  Wilcox,  1100  W.  Adams. 

Adolph  Willhartitz,  159  W.  Twenty-eighth  Street. 

C.  J.  Willett,  Slavin  Building,  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Williams,  2426  W.  Ninth  Street. 

Miss  Ruth  Wolfskill,  937  S.  Alvarado  Street. 

John  D.  Works,  820  H.  W.  Heilman  Building.  U.  S.  Senator. 
Lewis  R.  Works,  820  H.  W.  Heilman  Building. 

Wm.  H.  Workman,  220  Douglas  Building. 

Thomas  J.  Worthington. 

Purd  B.  Wright,  954  Beacon  Street.  Librarian  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Wright,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 

Walter  S.  Wright,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Bank  Bldg.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Felix  Josephus  Zeehandelaar,  228  Wilcox  Building,  Secretary 
Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  Southern  California  Chapter, 
705  Grant  Building  (care  of  Fernand  Parmentier). 

The  Ebell  Society,  1719  S.  Figueroa  Street. 

The  Franciscan  Fathers,  St.  Michaels,  Apache  County,  Ariz. 

Los  Angeles  High  School. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

The  Newman  Club,  care  Frank  J.  Heil,  252  S.  Spring  Street. 
Neuner  Co.,  115  S.  Broadway.  Publishers, 
x  Occidental  College,  J.  Willis  Baer,  LL.D. 

Pasadena  Public  Library,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Pomona  Woman’s  Club,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Riverside  Public  Library. 

Ruskin  Art  Club,  Blanchard  Building. 

Schoolmasters’  Club  of  Southern  California,  B.  W.  Griffith,  1736 
Kane  Street. 

Shakespeare  Club,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

University  of  Southern  California. 

Wayside  Press,  837  S.  Spring  Street. 


SAN  DIEGO  BRANCH 


(Unless  other  towns  in  San  Diego  County  are  named,  the 
address  is  San  Diego.) 

President,  W.  F.  Bliss. 

Vice  President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Freese. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Adolf  Kraemer. 


Mrs.  S.  W.  Barrett. 

Rev.  Chas.  E.  Benham,  La  Jolla. 
S.  F.  Black. 

Miss  Pauline  Black. 

W.  F.  Bliss. 

L.  A.  Blochman. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Burnham. 

William  Clayton. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Cossitt. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Freese. 

Lyman  Gage. 

Henry  Lord  Gay. 

E.  L.  Hardy. 

M.  C.  Healion. 

Mrs.  Adolf  Kraemer. 

Miss  Emily  O.  Lamb. 

E.  H.  Lamme. 


x  Geo.  W.  Marston. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Newman. 

Miss  A.  E.  Pratt. 

Miss  Mary  Richmond. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Robinson,  Pt.  Loma 
Miss  E.  B.  Scripps,  La  Jolla, 
jc  Frank  A.  .Salmons. 

Miss  Elsie  Shearer. 

W.  F.  Skilling. 

Patterson  Sprigg. 

Anson  P.  Stephens,  Coronado. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Thorp. 

Julius  Wangenheim. 

Ernest  E.  White. 

Mrs.  Iver  N.  Lawson. 

Miss  Alice  Lee. 


ADDITIONAL  ORGANIZERS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 
MUSEUM 

(Los  Angeles,  unless  specified). 

A.  C.  Bilicke,  President  Hotel  Alexandria. 

George  H.  Bixby,  Long  Beach. 

A.  L.  Clarke,  Editor  Chicago  Evening  American,  214  E.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago. 

Kaspare  Cohn,  2601  S.  Grand  Avenue,  P.  O.  Box  284,  Station  C. 
James  Cuzner,  900  N.  Alameda  Street. 

Dr.  Gregorio  Del  Amo,  care  Kaspare  Cohn,  Box  284,  Station  C. 
H.  C.  Dillon,  501  Currier  Building. 

Abe  Haas,  316  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

W.  E.  Hampton,  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Building. 

William  G.  Kerckhoff,  614  Pacific  Electric  Building. 

Joseph  Mesmer,  President  St.  Louis  Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Co., 
158  North  Main  Street. 

Dan  Murphy,  President  Brea  Canon  Oil  Co.,  1014  Central  Bldg. 
George  H.  Pike,  131  West  Fifth  Street. 

Warren  Wilson,  President  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  205  New 
High  Street. 


